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56th 
Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1901, #62,340,022.29 
RECEIVED IN 1901. 

For Premiums . . . $5,109.053. 55 

For Interest and Rents, 2,984,816.58 

Profit and Loss. . . 88,603.75 





8,182 ,473.88 
70,522,496.17 
DISBURSED IN 1901. 
For claims by death, * 
matured endowments, 
and annuities, $4,642,494.93 
Surplus returned 
to policy. holders, 
Lapsed and Sur- 
rendered Policies, 


1,284,996.24 


_554, 217. 45 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 26, 481,708.62 


Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Printing, Advertis- 
ing, Legal, Real Estate, all ° 

1,005,352.01 


other Expenses. . .. . 
a ee Baa tee 385,852.62 
. Fi 7,872,913.25 
BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1901, 962,649,5 582. 92 } 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Rea! Estate, first lien. . . #23,551,115.84 


Loans upon Stocks and Bonds 2,300.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force. . 697,032.91 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Comp’y, 11,919,575.31 
lye, af, SS a ee 24,557,153.61 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks. . . 803,454.00 
ee NR a ey oi att 1,105,970.23 
NON sn ie iy Sere 3,918.77 
Agents’ Debit Balances ....... 9,062.25 


#62,649,582.92 


ADD 
Interest due and accrued . $900,712.62 
Rents due and accrued 10,633.28 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost. . ... 1,874,761.17 
Net uncollected and deferred 
Ee or eae 354,470.24 
$2,640,577.31 
Less Bills Receivable and 
Agents’ Debit Balances . . 12,981.02 
: $2,627,596.29 


ADMITTED ASSETS, December 31, 1901, 365,277,179.21 


LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re insure 

all outstanding Policies, 

net, Company’s standard, $56,748,091.00 
All other liabilities . . . 1,518,047.62 

#58,266,138.62 

SURPLUS (including contingent real estate 

depreciation mem. account, $548,082.56), #7,01 1,040.59 


Ratio of expenses of management to re- 
Se Oe 6 eS we lS 

Policies in force Dec. 31, 1901, 69,016, 
insuring. . .. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


GEORGE E. WILLIAMS 


General Agent 
53 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


“That: yield 6% Jo 
Securities "ic: 

deductions. 

e first mortgages on _impeored realty in 

Pris rt City and the  asreenet farming land tribu- 
tare have been our successful specialty for fourteen 
years. Ful) information on request. References given. 
FP. BE. McGURRIN & CO., investment Bankers, 
88 W. 2nd South St.. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The Business Outlook 


Developments, during the week under re- 
view, in the genera] busiress situation have 
been largely favorable. The fact that buyers 
in many parts of the country are calling for 
deliveries on the spring account much earlier 
than usual is evidence that the steck of un- 
sold winter goods is by no means excessive. 
The price level, as a whole, continues one of 
steadiness and there are not a few indications 
of increased firmness. The chief irregularity 
in prices is to be noted in cereals, provisions 
and cotton. The export demand for wheat is 
not as large as it should be, and the market 
for this grain has been further weakened by 
the improved outlook for winter wheat. Corn 
has ruled more steadily than wheat. 

There is nothing new to say regarding the 
iron and steel situation. Activity and firm 
prices are the rule in spite of the fact that the 
export demand for finished products is less 
than a year ago. In boots and shoes manu- 
facturers are obtaining the advances made 
not long ago in prices. Leather is in good 
demand and firm in price. Hides have ruled 
atrifle weaker. The textile industry in New 
England could be better, but manufacturers 
are, on the whole, confident of better condi- 
tions as the spring season develops. The 
wool market continues firm and active, and 
woolen goods are in tolerable jobbing demand. 

As regards the money market, rates are 
very easy and funds have been accumulating 
in financial centers very rapidly. In Wall 
and State Streets a much more confident feel- 
ing prevails, and belief is quite general that 
we are on the eve of a more or less sustained 
rise in security values. The advance in the 
copper market and in copper shares has done 
much to improve speculative sentiment. 


La Crosse, Wi:., Jubilee 


Jan. 19-22 the First Church of La Crosse, in 
connection with the Upper Mississippi Club, 
celebrated its semi-centennial, the first of 
the churches in western Wisconsin. The 
appropriate sermon was by Dr. Henry Faville, 
who has been with this church f.urteen years. 
Addresses were given by Dr. Robert Nourse, 
a former pastor, Rev. Messrs. J. F. Taintor, 
J.S. Gould and J. A. Stemenon Monday even- 
ing. Tuesday and Wednesday were devoted to 
history and reminiscences by members of the 
church and society, closing with a fellowship 
meeting with sister churches. The exercises 
were largely attended and the enthusiasm for 
the church was greatly stimulated. We can 
expect many good things from this leading 
church, never so well equipped fer work as 
now at the beginning of its second half 
century. J. A. S. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


“The ong preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asthm 
MRS. S. ‘Ae WATSON, net Lecturer. 
* Pre-eminently the bes 
REV. HENEY WARD BEECHER. 





















MENEELY & CO. iit Tovxoxns 
Waterviiet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely —_ Retab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 





CEUROH B PEALS AND CHxstB3, 

OF LAKE SUPARIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
BUCKEYE f BELL FOUNDRY, 
CO., Cincinnati. 








uy FA — M_ MORTG real GES 
5 tai sponse on sihoeiion. vi men 
_™ ested write J. vf 


8. Varlan Buffalo Center, Ia. 


WESTERN LANDS. 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We seli 
thousands of acres and may sel! yours. No sale, no charge. 


SIX PER CENT NET. 


Have you idle —we be can yo ee six percenton 
Safe 


sound, first mortgage sec ~~, as Government 
bonds 2 years ex Plone. ighest references. For 
full information address, 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
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A Snecessful Business Experience 
of Nearly 12 Years 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
num interest, and repay the principal in ten equal 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3.00 orzrzst $1000 rrincrrat 


eaeh six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coupons for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bondholders 
and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 


ROOM eh POTTER BLDCG., NEW YORK 


TH } RTY YEAR 
FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. 


GOLD BONDS 
The Puerto Principe Electric Go. 


At par and accrued interest from Nov. 1st. 

This Company, controlled by Connecticut 
people, is the sole electric company in Puerto 
Principe, Cuba, a city of 35,000 people. 

Total bond issue, $150,000. 

Actually issued, $100,000. 

Net earnings, twice fixed charges. 





For further particulars, address 


THE PUERTO PRINCIPE ELECTRIC CO., 


P.O. Box 1489, New Haven, Conn. 


The Conservative 
INVESTOR juin wees 


profitable investment than that present: d by 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 
12 years’ experience with rereonaly negotiated 
loans representing over $2,000,000, and not a 
cent lost. I can provedly, refer you to some 
one in your own section if you write me. 





WM. R. COMPTON, | Wardell Bid’g, Macon, Mo. 








I WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


for cash, especially in 


Kansas, | Nebraska and The | Dakotas. 


K. HUM 
640 mabe onde a, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street. Boston, Mass. 
DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation one preliminary ronese as —. 








tions confident Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co. deen 528, Exchange Building, 63 § State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 























8 February 1902 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Custom Department 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


In order to give the men tailors in our 
custom manufacturing department full 
employment during the dull season, we 
make the following offer: 


Until March ist we will make to 
order from a 19 ounce soft finished 
black worsted twill made for us by 
one of the best English manufac ur- 
ers, a suit (single breasted cutaway 
or sack coat) for the special low price 


$35 


The trousers can be of the same fab- 
rie or a choice from a variety of fancy 
worsted goods. 


Single breasted coat, trousers and 





TR a ee a 
Single breasted coat and waist- 
OO WR Gh ae Ss 26.00 


The garments wil! be in all details of trim- 
mings and workmanship precisely the same 
as when sold at our usual price of $45.00 
which will be resumed on March Ist. 

Under this special offer the suits are sold 
for cash only. 


ACULLAR PARKER COMPAN 


398 Washington St., Boston 








For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 


10 a. m. 
8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p. m. 


travel. 
Leave Chicago 


VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 

ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 














GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday. 
BOSTON-—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 
a Cabin. ese, K.-W gamete depending on 

er. I 
Splendid steamer “ = Devenien” Marc h 12; * Cestrian,” 
Feb. 12; “ Winifredian,” Feb. 26; “ Yestrian,” March 19; 
* Kin _ » London), March 7; “ Caledonian” (to 
London), Feb. 2 
F. oO. eaueuren & CO., Gen’! Agents, 








Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF MI8sIONS, Room 7 Fe One. 
Leute Dev, bon 


tional House. Miss 
Abbie B. child, Home Secretary. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
resented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 


um vs ae aan Home Raagenayy 5 8o- 
BTY, House. v. ua 
fs Mearctary, Rev’ Edwin B. Palmer, 
yen barn HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATI Room 
607 enrennite ional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORRIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Frank 
Ww , Treasurer; Charies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE GowennsasiouaL CHUROH BUILDING gocmer 
—Church and P: ? Vv. H. Cobb. 
D. D., eet se Hope, United 
Charities Bui hg, New York; ev, George A. H 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

BOARD OF ccnp AID, Boston, 
quests solicited in Ney name. Send gifts to A. G. Si 

wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears La Apply for aid to 
E. B. ‘Palmer, 008 ¢ Congregational H 

NGREGATIONAL onvnex ye 
corpora our 


oston and 
, Pres.; C. E. Ke’ ~~ aes 
Flint Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bosto 


cones Wom ’8 SEAMAN’S arnmcng soceser ef Bos- 
1 a He000 Annual member- 
anip $1. FO life mem ce 00. —_ Henry 0. 
. Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston §' » Boston. 
BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOCIRTY. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President, 
Treasurer ; B. S. Snow, espond. 
601 Le ee ree oy House, Boston. 
society devoted to the material 
gious by wy of seamen. u 
able to the Boston Seaman's 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE ComeREes rion Ay BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP. 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
ae offers A services to churehes desi 

ulpit at in Massachusetts and in o 
Room os ee House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec: 


steed 1827. 
; Geo. Gould, 
etary 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, gamed 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the Uni 


the W among the Ind and Ch oo 
615 Congregational House ; Chicago omice, 1 53 La Salle 
Street. nations ne pee be sent to either of the above 


offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 


CONGREGATIONAL Bepoagson SOOIBTY Gastating 
former New West mn Commission). 
for students for the. ministry. Taatyeves C 
tional Colleges and “academics in seventeen states. 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. ¥. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregetenal 
House, Boston; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, Il 


Tun Copennes Ou AL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all cosrermensonte relating to estates and 
sanattice spome be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 

Washington Choate, D. D., Co 
 douctunien , to whom all ¢ correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


NATIONAL CUUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
Sane) the management of the Trustees of the National 
‘ouncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and mis- 
sionaries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D. D., New bay Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. I D., Hartiord ; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker, 
Greenwicn. vt. A ocak Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
Hartford, Ct. Form of Bequest: “I give to the tees 
of the National Council of “he Congregational Churches 
of the United States —— dollars, to be used for the 
purpose of te png Relief.” All correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
St., New Haven, Ct. 

THE COPSEBSATIORAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SoomsTT ss Presfient; Geo. M House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, 





dent; Geo. . Boynton, D.D., 

Berne Mi anc Lay oe t, which is in charge of the 
ee men 

nary. Department, school missionaries, fur- 


Secretary, 
nishes jexton helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, er at comneed 
cost. The administrative expenses of is de 
are wholly defrayed ty ap appropriations from ne Bust. 
ness Department. Dtributions from churches, 
Sunday sebeate anf individuals go » Greer fer mission- 
ary work. W.A. —— h. retary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh i ew Ttnglahd Superintendent for 
this de ment. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
ager, aoe yt in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ationalist and Christian World. 

esson Hel ps and Sunday schoel 
d home reeoday 
hes and 

he books of all other Si 
Its treasury is entirely se te from 


well as its own. 
howe ver, 


that of the Missionary Department, to whic 

it makes annual speeepriations. Orders for 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east shoulc be sent to the Business Manager, H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior ‘and west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago eet 


OMINION LINE 
ror tHe MEDITERRANEAN 





The new twin screw S. 8. COMMONWEALTH, 13,006 
tons, will sail from Beston to Gibraltar, Naples, 
Genoa and Alexandria, Egypt, Jan. 4 and Feb. 12 


902. 
8. 8. NEW ENGLAND, 11,600 tons, sails Jan. 25 via 
Algiers. 
For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Ce., 77-81 State St., Boston. 
Select two months’ 


EUROP tour ony 8250. 
Best saloon on all steamers. ‘arty lim 
ited. Aor ee once 


L. D. TEMPLE, Flemington R., N. J. 
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56th 
Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1901, 262,340,022.29 
RECEIVED IN 1901. 
For Premiums . . . $5,109.053.55 
For Interest and Rents, 2,984,816.58 
Profit and Loss. . . 88,603.75 
~ -8,182,473.88 
70,522,496.17 


DISBURSED IN 1901. 


For claims by death, - 
matured endowments, 
and annuities, $4,642,494.93 
Surplus returned 
to policy. holders, 
Lapsed and Sur- 
rendered Policies, 


1,284,996.24 
554,217.45 
TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, $6,481,708.62 


Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Printing, Advertis- 
ing, Legal, Real Estate, all ¢ 
other Expenses 1,005,352.01 
385,852.62 


7,.872,913.25 


BALANCE NBT ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1901, 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Reai Estate, first lien. . - $23,551,115.84 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds 2.300.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force. . 697,032.91 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Comp’y, 11,919,575.31 
Cost of Bonds 24,557,153.61 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks. . . 803,454.00 
Casb in Banks 1,105,970.23 
3,918.77 
9,062.25 
#62,649,582.92 
ADD 
Interest due and accrued 
Rents due and accrued 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost 
Net uncollected and deferred 
premiums 


- $900,712 62 
10,633.28 


1,874,761.17 


354,470.24 

640,577.31 

Less Bills Receivable and 
Agents’ Debit Balances . . 12,981.02 

i ~ $2,627,596.29 

ADMITTED ASSETS, December 31, 1901, 365,277,179.21 


LIABILITIES: 


Amount required to re insure 
all outstanding Policies, 
net, Company’s standard, 256,748,091.00 
All other liabilities . 1,518,047.62 
#58,266,138.62 


SURPLUS (including contingent real estate 
depreciation mem. account, $548,082.56), $7,011,040.59 


Ratio of expenses of management to re- 
ceipts in 1901 

Policies in force Dee. : 
insuring. . . 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
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HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 
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The Business Outlook 


Developments, during the week under re- 
view, in the genera) busiress situation have 
been largely favorable. The fact that buyers 
in many parts of the country are calling for 
deliveries on the spring account much earlier 
than usual is evidence that the steck of un- 
sold winter goods is by no means excessive. 
The price level, as a whole, continues one of 
steadiness and there are not a few indications 
of increased firmness. The chief irregularity 
in prices is to be noted in cereals, provisions 
and cotton. The export demand for wheat is 
not as large as it should be, and the market 
for this grain has been further weakened by 
the improved outlook for winter wheat. Corn 
has ruled more steadily than wheat. 

There is nothing new to say regarding the 
iron and steel situation. Activity and firm 
prices are the rule in spite of the fact that the 
export demand for finished products is less 
than a year ago. In boots and shoes manu- 
facturers are obtaining the advances made 
not long ago in prices. Leather is in good 
demand and firm in price. Hides have ruled 
atrifle weaker. The textile industry in New 
England could be better, but manufacturers 
are, on the whole, confident of better condi- 
tions as the spring season develops. The 
wool market continues firm and active, and 
woolen goods are in tolerable jobbing demand. 

As regards the money market, rates are 
very easy and funds have been accumulating 
in financial centers very rapidly. In Wall 
and State Streets a much more confident feel- 
ing prevails, and belief is quite general that 
we are on the eve of a more or less sustained 
rise in security values. The advance in the 
copper market and in copper shares has done 
much to improve speculative sentiment. 


La Crosse, Wi:., Jubilee 


Jan. 19-22 the First Church of La Crosse, in 
connection with the Upper Mississippi Club, 
celebrated its semi-centennial, the first of 
the churches in western Wisconsin. The 
appropriate sermon was by Dr. Henry Faville, 
who has been with this church furteen years. 
Addresses were given by Dr. Robert Nourse, 
a former pastor, Rev. Messrs. J. F. Taintor, 
J.S. Gouldand J. A. Stemenon Monday even- 
ing. Tuesday and Wednesday weredevoted to 
history and reminiscences by members of the 
church and society, closing with a fellowship 
meeting with sister churches. The exercises 
were largely attended and the enthusiasm for 
the church was greatly stimulated. We can 
expect many good things from this leading 
church, never so well equipped f»r work as 
now at the beginning of its second half 
century. ee ee 


BROWNS Thoces" 


“The best preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asthma.” 
MRS. S. A. WATSON, se srg Lecturer. 
“ Pre-eminently the best.’ 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


MENEELY & CO. init fouxorns 
Waterviiet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 




















OHURON BELLS, PEALS AND CxstB3, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COFPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

VaNDUZEN CO., Cincinnati.Q 
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Y iowa and Minnesota rea. 
descriptions on oP pattalot If — 


ested write SS. . Varlan Buffalo Center, Ia 


WESTERN LANDS. 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We seli 
thousands of acres and may ‘sell yours. No sale, no charge. 


SIX PER CENT NET. 


Have Kent idie money? We can net you six percent on 
pene. rat mortgage secu rity: Safe as Government 
bonds 2% y rience. ighest references. 

full information address, 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
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A Snecessfal Business Experience 
of Nearly 12 Years 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
num interest, and repay the principal in ten equal 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3.00 mrerzst $10.00 rrmerat 


eaeh six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coup for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bondholders 
and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 


ROOM 246, POTTER BLDC., NEW YORK 


‘THIRTY YEAR 
FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. 


GOLD BONDS 
The Puerto Principe Electric Co, 


At par and accrued interest from Nov. 1st. 

This Company, controlled by Connecticut 
people, is the sole electric company in Puerto 
Principe, Cuba, a city of 35,000 people. 

Total bond issue, $150,000. 

Actually issued, $100,000. 

Net earnings, twice fixed charges. 


For further particulars, address 


THE PUERTO PRINCIPE ELECTRIC CO., 


P.O. Box 1489, New Haven, Conn. 


The Conservative 
INVESTOR gupeces 


profitable investment than that present d by 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 
12 years’ experience with rere negotiated 
loans representing over $2, , and not a 
cent lost. I can —— refer you to some 
one in your own section if you write me. 


WM. R. COMPTON, | Wardell Bid’g, Macon, Mo. 


| WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED -D MORTGAGES, 


for cash. 


Kansas, Nebraska ‘and 1 The Dakotas. 


8.K. HUMPHREY, 
@0 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street. Boston, Mass. 
DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary repess ~ omens. 
tions confidential. Address the Beston Defa 
Securities Co. ge 528, Exchange Building, B3 § State 
Street, Boston, Mass 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
Custom Department 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


In order to give the men tailors in our 
custom manufacturing department full 
employment during the dull season, we 
make the following offer: 

Until March ist we will make to 

order from a 19 ounce soft finished 

black worsted twill made for us by 
one of the best English manufac ur- 
ers, a suit (single breasted cutaway 

or sack coat) for the special low price 


~ $35 


The trousers can be of the same fab- 
rie or a choice from a variety of fancy 
worsted goods. 

Single breasted coat, trousers and 
WEMCONE oo Aes 
Single breasted coat and waist- 

WE oS ees 26.00 
The garments will! bein all details of trim- 
mings and workmanship precisely the same 
as when sold at our usual price of $45.00 
which will be resumed on March Ist. 
_Under this special offer the suits are sold 
for cash only. 


ACULLAR PARKER COMPAN 


398 Washington St., Boston 





35.00 








For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 


travel. 10 a. m. 
Leave Chicago 4 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p. m. 


VIA 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 
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Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
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F. O. —cemnen & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 
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The Gospel 
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copy will be sent free. postpaid, to any Sunday-school 
superintendent who writes stating that he is such. 
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Event and Comment 


We hope by another 
What the Appeal from issue to be able to 
India Really Means 

announce that our 
last week’s appeal for a special fund 
wherewith to sustain and train more than 
two thousand Indian orphans has touched 
and influenced many generous hearts. 
The majority of our readers have not yet 
had time to act out their good resolu- 
tions, but what has already been received 
amounts, together with sums sent for 
this purpose during recent weeks, to 
over $240. This is a good nucleus, and it 
ought to be multiplied many times in the 
course of the next two months. Let no 
one think that the emphasis on indus- 
trial training means any less determina- 
tion on the part of the missionaries to 
achieve spiritual results ; indeed, the ma- 
terial on which they are now working is 
so plastic that there cannot fail to be 
large ingatherings into the Christian 
fold, provided these little ones can only 
be tided over these years of suffering and 
privation. A letter just at hand from 
Dr. R. A. Hume says that many of the 
children in temporary homes at Ahmed- 
nagar, Bombay and Sholapur are having 
a true Christian experience. Some are 
anxious to enter into covenant with the 
church. It will be a blot upon Amer- 
ican Christianity if it allows this golden 
harvest to go unreaped simply for the 
lack of a few thousand dollars to care for 
and train these orphans, In the hun- 
dred years’ history of Christian missions 
in India there has never been a more 
promising opportunity. 


_ While many colleges, in ac- 

bev pr curl cordance with the desire of 
the World’s Student Chris- 

tian Federation, are transferring the ob. 
servance of that day of prayer from the 
last Thursday in January to the second 
Sunday in February, the change has nct 
yet commended itself to the majority of 
institutions in the West, or to a very 
respectable minority here in New Eng. 
land, We report elsewhere several profit- 
able observances of the day last week. 
There are, it is true, advantages in being 
leagued in prayer on a certain day with 
students allover the world. Ontheother 
hand, the setting apart of a week day car- 
ries with it special significance to which 
even worldly-minded students are not 
indifferent. Many a man of middle life 
or advanced years recalls today the 
solemn suggestions and the immediate 
spiritual fruition of the day as he knew 
it when himself a college student. We 
trust that if it is to be generally aban- 
doned its vital uses and essential evan- 


gelistic character will be in no way im- 
paired. 


The proportion of pro- 
Christian Students fessing Christians 
in Colleges 

among young men and 
women in higher institutions of learning 
is far greater than that in the outside 
world. <A good college is a safer place 
to guard and develop Christian character 
in the young than the ordinary surround- 
ings of business. Statistical evidence of 
this was furnished by Secretary Tead of 
the Education Society at the special serv- 
ice held in its rooms at the Congregational 
House, Boston, on the day of prayer for 
colleges, Jan. 30. He had gathered facts 
concerning the state of religion in twenty- 
six colleges in some degree identified with 
the Congregational denomination, show- 
ing that 67 per cent. of the students are 
members of churches, while 181 men are 
preparing for the ministry. Drury Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo., heads the list with 
95 per cent. of its students church mem- 
bers; Fisk, Nashville, Tenn., has 89 per 
cent., Ripon, Wis., 84 per cent., Oberlin, 
80 per cent., Yale, 59 per cent. and Wil- 
liams, 54 per cent. The numbers pre- 
paring for the ministry are quite un- 
equally distributed. For example, Oberlin 
has only five, while Olivet, with a mem- 
bership much smaller, has seventeen. 
Amherst has thirty, Dartmouth twenty- 
four and Williams thirteen, while Har- 
vard, with an enrollment greater than all 
three, has only six candidates for the 
ministry. Our churches must look to the 
colleges for the recruiting of their in- 
fluence and power, and need to pray for 
them as constantly as they pray for them- 
selves. 


Of late years Auburn 
Theological Semi- 
nary has held during 


Midwi Conf 
at Aubura Seminary 





to lead men to a higher life. Methods 
were not dwelt upon, but vital principles 
of Christian life and forceful efforts in 
Christian service were. The impression 
made upon the large audiences that gath- 
ered three times each day—audiences 
made up of students, pastors and lay- 
men from the surrounding region and 
citizens of Auburn—was that the spirit- 
ual life is real, that communion with 
God is a possibility for every soul, that 
every church ought to be active in evan- 
gelizing its own parish, that the work 
must be largely done by the people, and 
that the pastors must lead energetically 
and wisely. : 


The current discussion 
as to ‘the present drift 
of pulpit discourse”’ 
gives special value to the recent remark 
of an educated layman, who is a regular 
attendant upon Sabbath worship and a 
man of keen discernment as well as of 
sincere faith. He said that he did not 
remember to have heard for a long time 
a single sermon touching upon the com- 
mon wrong-doings of secular life, such as 
lying, stealing and the like; and he has 
often wondered why the preacher did not 
sometimes, for the sake of variety, if for 
no other reason, emphasize those sub- 
jects. In his position, however, as a 
judge on the bench and a constant ob- 
server of the prevalence of these every- 
day sins of practical life, he must see an- 
other and stronger reason why the recog- 
nized teacher of Christian morals should 
often, rather than seldom, make truth- 
fulness, honesty and purity the topics of 
public address. The preacher could cer- 
tainly find enough texts for such exhor- 
tations in the Sermon on the Mount, as 
well as in Rom. 12, Eph. 4, and the gen- 
eral epistle of James. 


Themes Unempha- 
sized by the Pulpit 


the last week of January a conference © 


upon some theme of high importance dis- 
cussed by speakers of recognized ability. 
The theme last week was The Spiritual 
Life and Evangelistic Work. Drs. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, E. N. Packard, H. H. 
Stebbins, George B. Stewart and Mr. 
Joseph T. Alling were among the speak- 
ers, There was a noticeable sanity in 
the discussions. The speakers did not all 
approach their subjects from the same 
angle, yet they reached a significant 
agreement regarding the present inade- 
quacy of the old evangelism, with its 
large mass meetings, elaborate machinery 
and high pressure methods, regarding 
the necessity of personal work for the 
salvation of men, the importance of per- 
sonal touch of man with man in the effort 


ead ‘ The Catholic Observer of Pitts- 

enseo! burg, Pa., a district of country 
Mir. Schwab here Mr. C. M. Schwab's 
benefactions as a Roman Catholic layman 
have been freely dispersed, comes to his 
defense as a gambler at Monte Carlo. 
“Lest Catholics... get a false con- 
science from the Protestant clamor,” the 
Observer instructs its readers that there is 
nothing essentially evil in taking part in 
a game of chance, especially if a man can 
well afford to part with the sum he risks. 
As Scriptural warrant for this advice the 
Observer refers to the choice of Judas by 
lot by the apostles. The condemnation 
of Mr. Schwab by such journals as the 
New York Evening Post and ourselves 
the Observer describes as the “‘outcrop- 
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ping of the latent Puritanism that wants 
to make the strait and narrow way a 
good deal straiter and narrower than it 
is.” Well! If this be the view of gam- 
bling at Monte Carlo taken by the Roman 
Catholic teachers of ethics, itis open to 
remark that the morality of many of the 
Roman Catholic laity is easier to under- 
stand. For our part we prefer to believe 
that “‘gambling is that form of stealing 
in which the person stolen from sustains 
the relation of assent and complicity”’; 
and we cannot help wondering whether, 
if Mr. Schwab had been a poor man, or 
if he had been less lavish in his gifts to 
Roman Catholic institutions in the dio- 
cese of Pittsburg, the Observer would 
have come so zealously to his support. 


Times have changed. 
ies Spite Here is the Christian 
Register, the Unitarian 
weekly, replying to the question, Shall 
we try to dispense with creeds alto- 
gether? with this answer: “That we 
plainly cannot do. If we work together 
as religious people, we must understand 
each other. Do we believe in human 
responsibility to a Supreme Being or an 
Infinite Fatherhood? What is our rela- 
tion to Jesus as a Christ or a human 
Leader? How do we stand on the ques- 
tion of evolution? .. . The broadest tol- 
eration does not sweep out believing.” 
There was a day not so very far distant 
when Unitarianism was less disposed 
to urge precision of statement of com- 
mon belief, even fortestimony. Another 
sign of change is found in Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot’s statement of the results of an 
Inquiry into the Aims and Character- 
istics of Unitarian Preaching, in which, 
after describing the excellences revealed 
by the four hundred sermon abstracts 
sent to him, he goes on to point out that 
“it might be alleged that this preaching 
gratifies more than it converts, that 
it suggests, but does not always con 
vince. It dreams of heaven, but it goes 
not so deep as hell. It is sentiment 
tather than force. It assumes virtue, 
and is inclined to be blind to the tragedy 
of sin.” And later he adds: “I get from 
these Unitarian sermons the impression 
that the preachers are more fond of de- 
claring that he who sows to the spirit 
will reap life everlasting than they are 
of declaring the equal truth that he who 
sows to the flesh will reap corruption.” 
Mr. Eliot is president of the American 
Unitarian Association. He speaks with 
personal and official authority and a can- 
dor which shows that he is his father’s 
son. One of the elements of strength of 
President Eliot of Harvard has been his 
willingness to state the facts relative to 
Harvard’s inner life to the alumni just as 
they are. This habit of frank and plain 
speaking seems to persist in the son. 


No one can read the 
Canadian religious 
press at the present 
time without being impressed with the 
fact that a burden of responsibility is 
weighing on the leaders of the Protestant 
denominations. The tides of population 
pouring in from the United States and 
from Europe and settling in the remoter 
regions of the North and Northwest are 
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calling loudly for churches, schools and 
the refining forces of society, and the 
needs of the home missionary agencies of 
the churches were never more acute. In 
face of a common burden, and at a time 
when the leaders are rightly calling upon 
the laity for generous giving, and upon 
young men for volunteer service in the 
mission field, it is delightful to find the 
various Christian bodies standing shoul- 
der to shoulder and deciding that so far 
as possible none of the money or men 
forthcoming shall be wasted by rivalry 
on the mission field, or by duplication of 
agencies or men. Representatives of the 
Anglican, Methodist, Reformed Episcopal 
and Presbyterian Churches recently met 
in Toronto under the auspices of the 
Church Unity Society and took steps to 
bring this matter directly before the 
various church courts at their next meet- 
ing, so that formal action relative to 
comity may be taken. Principal Caven 
is convener of the committee charged 
with this task of laying memorials before 
the denominational assemblies. 


Ourdenomination 
is soon tv relin- 
quish one of its 
highly valued ministers just when his 
influence in the churches is beginning 
to fulfillits highest promise. Rev. How- 
ard 8S. Bliss of Upper Montclair, N. J., has 
just announced to his congrega‘ion his 
acceptance of an invitation to succeed his 
father in the presidency of the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beyrout. Thisis one 
of the most influential educational insti- 
tutions in the East. [he president-elect 
wrote a very interesting description of it 
in The Congregationalist of Nov. 2, 1901. 
Planted by missionaries of the American 
Board, it has grown to an independent 
and undenomiunational position and is 
sending out many progressive young men 
into varied professional labors in Syria, 
Egypt, Turkey and other lands. Mr. W.T. 
Stead, editor of the London Review of 
Reviews, in an article in The Independent 
on the Ottoman Empire, says that the 
one great thing done in the making of 
states in the nearer East in the last quarter 
of a century was the creation of the 
Bulgarian principality, which was due 
primarily to Robert College. This is a 
true statement. The Syrian College is 
not less important. Mr. John R. Mott 
says: ‘‘ It has practically created the med- 
ical profession in the Levant. It has 
been the most influential factor in pro- 
moting popular education in Syria and in 
other parts of the East.” Mr. Bliss’s 
father has done z noble service in bringing 
the institution to its present high position 
and there is a peculiar fitness in having 
his mantle descend upon his son. Mr. 
Bliss does fot propose to leave his present 
charge until next autumn. When he goes, 
the prayers and sympathy of many friends 
will follow him in the confident expec- 
tation that he will carry on worthily his 
father’s great work. 


A New President for the . 
Syrian Protestant College 


The readiness with which 
at ore interested parties in indus- 
trial disputes may turn to 
the National Civic Federation’s arbitra- 
tion tribunal, if the eminent members of 
that body appointed at the recent meet- 
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ing in New York consent to serve, is illus- 
trated by the appeal of a representative 
of the Allied Freight Transporation Coun- 
cil of Boston last week to Senator Hanna, 
asking that the National Civic Federa- 
tion send on a representative to initiate 
an investigation of the controversy over 
the handling of freight, to which we re- 
ferred last week. The appeal stated that 
unless some plan of conciliation were de- 
vised soon there would be a sympathetic 
strike involving most of the freighting 
industry of the city. Senator Hanna at 
once sent on Mr. Easely, secretary of the 
federation, and he spent Saturday and 
Sunday in investigation. What the out- 
come will be it is impossible to predict. 
The courts are now investigating charges 
against union labor, charges of intimida- 
tion and violence done to the property of 
the independent firm of teamsters which 
refused to recognize the teamster’s union. 
A temporary injunction now restrains 
the unions from tactics that for a time 
obstructed traffic. 


Under the constitution as 
hitherto interpreted, reve. 
nue legislation originated 
with the House of Representatives. It 
is now claimed by the Executive and 
the Senate that under their treaty-mak- 
ing powers they can, without any action 
of the House, negotiate treaties which 
bind the United States to certain trade 
policies which materially affect the rev- 
enue derived from imports, and thus 
virtually determine the revenue and tax- 
ation policy of the country. Last week 
the House passed a resolution calling on 
the Ways and Means Committee to fully 
investigate this matter and report later 
on the issue involved. Senator Cullom 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate has openly asserted the right 
of the Executive and Senate to do as they 
have been doing of late. It is obvious 
that it is an important matter, one which 
needs to be approached both from the 
historical and from the practical stand- 
points. Precedent should have due but 
not undue weight. The tendency today 
is to centralize power in the hands of the 
Executive, as it becomes more and more 
evident that a republic dealing with gov- 
ernments with a centralized government 
cannot secure its rights if its policies are 
subject to reversal by popular assemblies 
after the long and delicate negotiations 
and adjustment of varying interests which 
are implied in diplomatic negotiations on 
international trade. 


Who Is to Shape 
Trade Policy 


ee Me Thesituation in Wash- 
ae ng slg ington respecting leg- 
ent Geek dines islation for Cuba is 

very easily described 
if treated in a broad way. On the one 
side are the President, the Secretary of 
War, the Governor-general of Cuba, the 
merchants and planters of Cuba, and the 
rank and file of the American voters. 
They believe that honor and good busi- 
ness sense both demand that we shall 
make concessions to Cuba which will per- 
mit her products to enter our ports at 
special rates. On the other side are the 
beet sugar makefs and tobacco growers 
of the country, who fear Cuban competi- 
tion, although some of their admissions 
as to the cost of production of beet sugar 
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made before this issue arose indicate the 
weakness of their claim, looking at it 
purely from the selfish standpoint. The 
leaders of the House, responsive to the 
pressure of interests which they have 
protected heretofore, refuse to make 
concessions to Cuba, and in order to ob- 
scure and shift the issue have forced the 
Ways and Means Committee to report in 
favor of abolition of the war internal 
revenue provisions, which it is supposed 
would lessen taxation next year by $77,- 
000,000, action which, if ordered, will es- 
pecially please the brewers. The Senate 
is disposed to stand with the President, 
and if the House will not initiate legisla- 
tion giving relief to Cuba the Senate 
should do so in an amendment to another 
bill. Were congressional elections not 
impending, the House doubtless would be 
more altruistic and honorable. As it is, 
the country is relying on the President 
and the Senate to save the national repu- 
tion and bind Cuba to us by bonds com- 
mercial and sentimental. 


Fixity of tenure on the part 
of servants of the public 
has its bad side as well as 
its good, and the civil service based on 
merit alone has no greater danger than 
the assumption by the meritorious man 
that if competent and moral he is free to 
assume that his place is secure and that 
he is justified in making it as well paid a 
place as is possible. Already the letter 
carriers of our cities have so organized 
and bunched their weight in Washington 
that congressmen who are nothing more 
than politicians are coerced by them: 
With this and other flagrant cases in 
mind, President Roosevelt has just issued 
a warning to all Federal officials, forbid- 
ding, “either directly or indirectly, indi- 
vidually or through associations,’ any 
solicitation by Federal officers or employ- 
ees of legislation either from committees 
or from Congress direct, calculated to 
increase their pay. The penalty for dis- 
obedience, says President Roosevelt, will 
be dismissalfrom the service. This order, 
if enforced, will save congressmen from 
a deal of worry and temptation, and 
leave them free for their legitimate du- 
ties. 


A Presidential 
Warning 


The reform administration of 
St. Louis is bringing about a 
cleansing of its civic life, but 
the process involves unpleasant revela- 
tions as to past wickedness. Indictments 
against men high in politics and business 
circles are being found on testimony 
given by those who have used money in 
securing corporation franchises. It has 
been testified by unimpeachable wit- 
nesses that the president of the Suburban 
Railroad has admitted that $135,000 were 
set aside by the company to be used in 
purchasing franchise rights, if bribery of 
the city legislature were found necessary. 
The money was deposited in a safe de- 
posit vault and is still there, those who 
were to dispose of it having fallen out 
among themselves. It may be used for 
charity ultimately. 


Venality in 
St. Louis 


sieseiiaalinciidao A conviction is 
—— Local spreading that the 
0 Priaci 

— i smaller the political 
unit in which prohibition of the saloon 


is the authorized policy decreed by the 
voter the larger the net prohibition area 
and the safer the permanence of the 
prohibition policy. It is at the bottom 
of the movement in the city of New York 
for borough local option on Sunday sa- 
loon closing; it is behind the bill just 
introduced in the legislatureof New York 
State by the Anti-Saloon League, which 
provides for local option in election dis- 
tricts ef the cities of that state as well 
as in the towns, so that a whole city may 
not be tied to the license system if any 
of its wards wish otherwise; and it is 
back of a similar bill just introduced in 
the legislature of Massachusetts for the 
relief of Boston’s suburban districts, the 
petitioners for the bill insisting rightly 
that Brighton, Dorchester, Roxbury and 
some of the otherdistricts of the city ought 
to have the same right which Somerville 
or Brookline have to protect themselves, 
by votes at the polls, against the retail 
liquor traffic. Pressure along this line 
is certain to grow stronger and stronger. 
Prohibition on national or state lines has 
been the dream of good men and the goal 
of noble reformers. But with the in- 
creasing complexity of social conditions 
and heterogeneity of our population and 
the tolerated variation in conduct among 
people calling themselves religious and 
virtuous it becomes more difficult each 
year to induce large units of population 
to make radical laws that will be binding 
and effective. 


There seems to be no 
subject engrossing 
greater public interest in Canada than 
the prohibition question. Since referring 
some weeks ago to the decision of the 
Privy Council on the legality of the Mani- 
toba liquor act, there has been unusual 
activity both in prohibition and anti-pro- 
hibition circles. Temperance people are 
up in arms against Premier Roblin, be- 
cause of his decision to submit a referen- 
dum to the people before enforcing the 
act. A monster deputation waited upon 
him a few days ago in Winnipeg, and 
uttered a protest which he will hardly 
disobey. The liquor men also had an 
audience with Mr. Roblin, and demanded 
compensation when the act should be- 
come law. The Manitoba situation is 
being watched with interest, and other 
provinces are now forced to face the 
question since their constitutional power 
is assured. In Prince Edward Island a 
similar measure to that in Manitoba is 
on the statute-books, and is waiting the 
expiration of the license year to become 
law. Ontario is also a storm center, and 
there are prohibitionists who argue that 
the situation is logically the same as in 
Manitoba, inasmuch as the government 
is pledged to legislate to the full extent 
of its constitutional powers. Others con- 
tend that, since no measure has been 
passed, a referendum will be in order, 
and this Premier Ross will probably sub- 
mit. 


Prohibition in Canada 


After a session of seven 
The First Session months the Parliament 
of the Australian vs 
Parliament of the Australian com. 

monwealth adjourned for 
the Christmas holidays. Beyond certain 
formal bills made necessary by the in- 
stitution of the federation, comparatively 
little has been done. The work of the 
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session may be almost summed up as 
an act to prevent any more colored people 
getting into Australia, and an act to eject 
as speedily as possible those who are in 
it. With this result the Labor party is 
highly pleased. For the rest, a singularly 
oppressive tariff has got about halfway 
through the House of Representatives, 
and is being chopped at with some suc- 
cess by the Free Traders and the Labor 
party. 


In 1899 the German Reichstag, 
eg a as the result of trading be- 

tween the ministry and the 
Center party, rescinded the Jesuit Ex- 
clusion Law. In return for the Catholic 
votes of the Center the backward step 
was taken. The Bundesrath, the higher 
legislative body, has never voted on the 
issue, and until it does the prohibition is 
effective. A spokesman of the Jesuits in 
the Reichstag, raised the issue last week 
as to when the Bundesrath would pass 
upon the measure. The official reply 
was to the effect that Protestant appre- 
hensions or fears were so thoroughly 
rooted that it had required mature delib- 
eration before the upper house could act, 
but a decision at this session was prom- 
ised. A recent decision of the Court of 
King’s Bench has held that the statute 
of George IV., entitled An Act for the 
Relief of Roman Catholic Subjects, which 
has for one of its provisions that any per- 
son in England becoming a Jesuit is guilty 
of misdemeanor, is still in force, not ob- 
solete, as the magistrate below had held 
in a suit brought by a member of the 
Protestant Alliance for summons against 
three English gentlemen for becoming 
Jesuits. 


That Holland has made 
advances to Great Brit- 
ain looking toward a settlement of the 
South African war, and that Great Brit- 
ain has replied in. substance that the 
propositions of Holland lacked sufficient 
authorization from the Boer leaders is 
admitted. It also is probable that other 
European Powers are endeavoring to in- 
duce the combatants to make mutual 
advances looking toward peace. British 
influence is much needed by several of 
the continental Powers to co-operate 
with them in bringing certain policies to 
pass; and so long as the South African 
war lasts Great Britain is handicapped. 
Debate in the British House of Com- 
mons during the past week has drawn 
forth admissions from the ministry which 
show that gross frauds have been part 
and parcel of the war; and that the Brit- 
ish government, especially in its pur- 
chases of horses and mules, has been 
badly fleeced. Mr. Broderick, the war 
secretary, in asking Parliament for a 
supplementary grant of $25,000,000 last 
week, announced that the total cost of 
the war to date had been $305,350,000, the 
monthly expenditure now amounting to 
22,500,000. The number of British troops 
in South Africa on Jan. 1 was 237,000. 
Reports from South Africa indicate that 
with the police protection afforded by 
the soldiers and the perfecting of the 
block-house system of encircling terri- 
tory order and prosperity are returning 
to many districts. Trade at the seaport 
towns is excellent, and the colonial rev - 
nue is abundant. Lord Milner, in a spee 
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last week, dwelt at length on the neces- 
sity of carefully guarding the rights of 
the natives in settling the vexed issue of 
enforced labor, and on the duty of pre- 
venting intemperance among them. 


It seems to be settled be- 
yond peradventure that 
the empress dowager is the potent power 
still in China, and that the emperor is 
but a pawn to be moved about as she 
wills. The reform edicts are issuing 
from her and not from him. She re- 
ceives the diplomats in state, the recep- 
tion given Feb. 1 being notable. The 
ladies of the legations then visited her, 
Mrs. Conger, wife of the American min- 
ister, acting as spokeswoman for the 
diplomats’ wives. Presents were given 
by the empress dowager to all foreign 
women present, she stripping off her 
own coral and pearl jewelry to give to 
Mrs. Conger. Edicts abolishing all dis- 
tinctions between the Manchus and Chi- 
nese and authorizing their intermarriage, 
forbidding the practice of feet binding 
and giving permission to the Manchu 
upper circles to educate their children 
abroad have been issued. There are re- 
peated rumors of intentions to employ 
British officers for the rehabilitation of 
the navy and Japanese officers for carry- 
ing out army reforms. The first pay- 
ment on the indemnity to the Powers was 
made last week. The treaty with Rus- 
sia relative to Manchuria has not been 
signed yet, but with Prince Ching acting 
for China Russia stands to get less than 
she would have had Li Hung Chang sur- 
vived. Moreover, Great Britain, the 
United States and Japan are still bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon China to resist 
any Russian grab game. It is said at 
Washington that Mr. Rockhill when in 
Peking negotiated a treaty with China 
which, if ratified, will give us the unques- 
tioned right to demand from China trade 
concessions equal to any she may make 
to any other Power. Both Great Britain 
and the United States are said to be plan- 
ning to return to the Chinese government 
all of the indemnity share allotted to 
them which is not absolutely needed by 
just claimants. We are to make the 
Chinese bill of damages for the Boxer 
uprising as small as possible. This is not 
only Christian, but politic. 


Chinese Reforms 





What to Do with the Philippines 


This question, reopened in Congress by 
the Senate Committee of Investigation, 
is to be extensively discussed all over the 
country this season. This is well. Prob- 
ably no nation ever before undertook as 
great a task so unexpectedly and with so 
little information concerning it as did 
the United States when it found the 
Philippine Islands on its hands. The 
work belongs to the nation as a whole, 
and, as new knowledge of it is acquired, 
it ought to be spread abroad by popular 
discussiov. It would be unfortunate for 
the republic and its dependencies if the 
people should lose interest in them and 
leave the Government undisturbed in its 
task. 

Some questions which consume much 
time may not seem practical, such as 
these: How could the last Administra- 
tion have escaped responsibility for the 
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islands? What mistakes did it make in 
suppressing insurrection and initiating 
government in them? What will some 
future Administration do with the Phil- 
ippines after they are pacified and a sta- 
ble native government is established? 
Yet it is not without value that even 
these matters are discussed, in the better 
education of the people for heavy re- 
sponsibilities which they cannot avoid. 
Though no satisfactory answer to these 
questions will be given, and any declara- 
tory prophecies which Congress may be 
persuaded to make as to the future in- 
dependence of the islands will have to 
be adjusted to history when it has been 
made, the people who must ultimately 
determine the policy of the Government 
will gain necessary information through 
the discussion. 

As the debate goes on the average citi- 
zen will learn most who listens atten- 
tively and is slow in announcing his judg- 
ment. Allsorts of opinions are expressed 
in the newspapers. There are those who 
have no immediate confidence in our own 
Government or in the majority of our 
fellow-citizens, but who have full con- 
fidence in the Filipinos. Yet most of 
the anti-imperialists, as they call them- 
selves, have an ultimate trust in the re- 
public. ‘‘When this craze of imperial- 
ism is past,’”’ they say, ‘‘the great major- 
ity of the people will recover their senses 
and see things as we see them.” There 
are those who believe that the nation is 
moved by greed of gain, hoping to enrich 
itself at the expense of the Filipinos, and 
they dwell with satisfaction on the great 
cost of governing them, in lives and 
money, as evidence that the ignoble pur- 
pose will be defeated. There are those 
who believe that Protestant Christians 
in America want the islands held by our 
Government in order that they may pros- 
elytize the natives, and they point to the 
unstable native character as proof that 
missions will be a failure. 

Meanwhile the Philippines belong to 
the United States. There is no question 
about that. Something must be done 
with them, and our Government must 
do it. Two classes of extremists know 
just what ought to be done. One class 
says, Let us hold on to them for what we 
can getoutof them. The otherclass says, 
in the language of Senator Money, ‘‘ Let 
’em go to the devil and take care of them- 
selves, so far as the American people are 
concerned.”’ Neither of these policies 
will be followed. We may be sure of 
that. The great majority of our fellow- 
citizens know well enough that the Amer- 
ican people would quickly go to the devil 
if they should take the latter course, and, 
if more deliberately, not less surely if 
they should take the former. -They are 
not bent en political suicide. The task 
they have undertaken for the Philippines 
and will carry out is, as Mr. McKinley 
said, ‘‘To prepare them for self-govern- 
ment and to give them self-government 
when they are ready for it, and as rap- 
idly as they are ready for it.” 

The American people do not understand 
the Oriental. He puzzles them and will, 
for a generation to come. But they are 
studying him. Their statesmen, like 
President Schurman, Judge Taft and 
General Wheaton, are trying to adapt 
local civil government to hisneeds. Their 
school teachers, going out by hundreds 
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to teach him, are learning of the Filipino 
more than they teach him, and in turn 
will teach their own countrymen about 
him. Their missionaries are studying 
him from their own point of view. So 
also are their soldiers. None of these 
classes are showing or satisfying greed of 
gain. Some of them are leaving their 
bodies in the Philippine soil. Others are 
returning home to recuperate exhausted 
strength. The majority are working 
faithfully, patiently and hopefully. They 
and we are going to find out what to do 
with the Philippines, and are going to do 
this with the prevailing motive to do the 
best possible for them in the interest of 
our common humanity. 

While this work is going on our Gov- 
ernment will keep on doing, as it has 
been doing, the next thing that needs to 
be done. It-will make mistakes. Some 
of its experiments in establishing local 
government will fail. Its purpose will 
be misunderstood sometimes, both at 
home and in the islands. Efforts for ed- 
ucation will seem to yield poor results. 
The labors of missionaries here and there 
will appear to come to naught. It would 
be foolish for the Administration to an- 
nounce when its task will be completed 
or what government it will give the Phil- 
ippines at that time. But if its high 
motive, as clearly and consistently shown 
thus far, is adhered to, as we believe it 
will be, we shall work out this problem 
to our own honor, and through our work 
shail do a notable service in the advance- 
ment of the world’s righteousness and 


peace. 





Pensions for Ministers 


The National Council placed on its trus- 
tees the responsi’ility of. providing nec- 
essary support for worn-out ministers. 
This is a responsibility which the churches 
cannot honorably neglect, and certainly 
would not wish to neglect if they under- 
stood the conditions. The transfer of 
this duty from the committee on minis- 
terial relief to the trustees of the council 
did not mean that the efforts to increase 
the fund should cease, but that they 
should be made more effective. 

A special demand is made on Congrega- 
tionalists at this time. It is a generation 
or more since many new states were 
founded in the West, and a large number 
of young men went as missionaries to 
plant and care for young churches in the 
new regions. Many of them lived on the 
part that was paid to them of meager 
salaries promised. Some of these men 
and churches prospered. Others did faith- 
ful service in places which failed to ful- 
fill the extravagant predictions of their 
beginnings. Here and there are ministers 
who have worn themselves out in the 
ministry, who never were able to put by 
anything for their old age and who have 
no family friends able to care for them. 
They live in states where there are few 
Congregational churches and these un- 
able to do much for retired ministers. 
We have been told of some of these old 
men, sick andalmost starving. Unwilling 
to beg, too sensitive to make their wants 
public, they suffer for lack of the com- 
mon necessities of life. This is a disgrace 
to the churches, which would not be al- 
lowed if the facts were known. No duty 
comes before that of relieving the need 
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of those who have given the full strength 
of their lives to the service of the 
churches. 

An earnest effort with some promise of 
success is being made by Congregation- 
alists in England to provide a fixed sum 
available for every one of their ministers 
over sixty-five years of age. This ought 
to be done by American Congregation- 
alists. Young ministers with families 
often feel obliged to carry life insurance, 
the premiums of which absorb a large per 
cent. of their salaries. The shadow of 
coming want hangs over many who are 
in middle life or beyond it. A sense of 
relief, a feeling of independence would 
much increase their efficiency if a pension 
were assured to them when they become 
unable to work. With such a provision 
the ministry would be honored, it would 
invite the best men to enter it and it 
would be easier to guard it against the 
entrance of the unworthy. 

The burden of providing such pensions 
would not be heavy if it were fairly distrib- 
uted. Christians are glad to give when 
they know their brethren need their help. 
These worn-out men, who never have 
received more than the salary of a junior 
clerkship, some of whom have done states- 
manlike service both for the church and 
the state, are just the men whom many 
would delight to care for. 

At each communion service it is the 
common custom to make an offering for 
the poor of thechurch. What more satis- 
fying service could be suggested at that 
hour, when the remembrance of Christ’s 
greatest service for us fills our thoughts, 
than to give something for the needs of 
those ministers of his who are no longer 
able to work? If this were done oncea 
year in each church after a brief and 
simple presentation of the facts, the 
amount collected to be given to the state 
or national fund according as the need is 
greatest, worn-out ministers would be 
cared forin a way that would be honor- 
able to Congregational churches. 


The Lord Our Guide 


God’s problem is the problem of all 
fathers—to guide the child and yet not 
spoil his education by undue interference 
with the freedom of his will. He is not 
shaping blocks of stone on which the 
hand carves simply what the head desires ; 
he is training children who must learn 
by imitation and experience. We recog- 
nize his leading when we are attracted 
by the beauty of his holiness. We learn 
his purpose by study of what he did for 
other men. Wecan always ask for help, 
but he will not intrude it on us, or let it 
interfere with the development of char- 
acter in the experience of life. 

If God were far away we might look 
for signs in the heavens—such as Con- 
stantine believed he saw when he went 
out to battle. But God dwells within. 
He speaks through conscience. He works 
through our affections. He appeals to us 
in the beauty of our ideals of life. He 
challenges us to experiment and makes 
the meaning of success or failure plain. 
He brings home lessons from the Bible 
and from life, yet never so as to compel 
or override our choice. Because he re- 
Spects the free life he gave, like a wise 
father he is lavish of suggestion and par- 
sinonious of command. : 





The absolute first condition of recog- 
nizing God’s guidance is willingness of 
heart. The Holy Spirit can lead us as he 
chooses the moment we are wholly will- 
ing to be led. For then we put God’s 
kingdom first and all the world arranges 
itself in relation and proportion to that 
kingdom’s interests. Community of pur- 
pose means education by communion in 
the joy of work. The hard law is for will- 
ful, idle, selfish children. ‘‘The fruit of 
the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
ering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance: against such 
there is no law.” 

Our Shepherd and our Guide goes on 
before leading, not driving, forth his flock. 
It is in following that we recognize his 
leading, in imitation that we grow into 
his likeness. Life seems at times like a 
long lane which has no turning. We 
seem to reach no stage of visible tri- 
umph, We know that we have been led. 
We can look back and recognize the guid- 
ance which preserved our souls in perils 
of the way. But journeying is before us 
with no end in view. Yet this is life. It 
is the dead tree that puts out no further 
roots and has no buds made ready for the 
spring. The living man goes on, the dead 
falls and is carried out to burial. 

Where would our leader have us go? 
On toward perfection. We are satisfied 
with him, but never with ourselves. Yet 
he is satisfied to have us win victory after 
victory over sin and trial and he sees 
growing likeness to himself. The end he 
plans is sure. The Shepherd Psalm be- 
gins with trust and weakness. The sheep 
that follow where the shepherd leads find 
restand food. Their helplessness is God’s 
opportunity. It ends in an assured and 
joyful strength. “Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.” 





Our Good Cheer Number ° 


The Congregationalist proposes to publish, 
about two months hence, a Good Cheer Num- 
ber. Init we shall undertake to point out the 
hopeful elements in the political, industrial, 
social, and moral and religious life of today. 
The entire number will be pervaded with the 
spirit of a confident and well-grounded Chris- 
tian optimism, and will, we trust, carry cheer 
and inspiration to fearful and disheartened 
souls. We invite contributions which will 
fall in with the purpose of this number. If 
any have a suitable song or incident from 
real life, or personal experience or a cheering 
fact relating to the progress ef Christianity 
in the world, let it be submitted. Short para- 
graphs will be particularly welcome. 

Address, Good Cheer Number, The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston. 





In Brief 
A new ruling of the post office authorities 
reverses the one we mentioned last week. It 
is now allowable to write “mdse.,” “ photo.,” 
etc.,on the outside of packages mailed as 
second-class matter. 





Berlin police officials have suppressed psy- 
chological treatment of disease by Christian 
Science advocates from America. Real science 
is too much respected in Germany to make 
such devices as often mask under the name 
of Christian Science tolerable. 





We heard the other day a new characteri- 
zation of Boston. It was declared to harbor 
more retired Christians than can be foundin 
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any city of its size in the country. Pressure 
in our columns this week prevents us from 
taking the space requisite to refute the pain- 
ful accusation. 


Judge Tuley of Chicago has entered a de- 
cree placing the Zion Lace Industry of John 
Alexander Dowie’s Catholic Church in the 
hands of a receiver. Mr. Dowie’s magnetism 
can’t overcome the Chicago judiciary, even 
though it does draw money out of his rela~ 
tives’ pockets, 


Bishop Hartzell of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, missionary bishop of its African 
missions, is reported as having made a strik- 
ing speech in Cape Town on the 2th, in 
which he predicted great things for South 
Africa wrought out by a united and happy 
people once the present war was ended. 


Prin. Booker T. Washington is to be 
further immortalized by having a Negro town 
about ten miles from Birmingham, Ala., 
named Booker City. It is the third town in 
the South to be inhabited and officered by 
Negroes. If it follows the practical teachings 
of its namesake it will probably be a success 
as a social experiment. 


The presentation at the Boston Ministers 
Meeting last Monday of the Hampton Insti- 
tute work closed with a rollicking song from 
the colored quartet, the burden of which was, 
“The whale it swallowed Jonah whole.” After 
only a moment’s interval the body arose and 
sang the Doxology. Query: Was this an in- 
dorsement or a refutation of the higher criti- 
eism ? 

















The death is announced of Rev. J. Munro 
Gibson, pastor of St. John’s Wood Presby- 
terian Church, London. He is well known 
in the United States, having been a pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church in Chi- 
cago from 1874-80. For the last twenty-one 
years he has been in London and one of its 
leading ministers. He was president of the 
National Council of Free Churches in 1897. 
He has been for many years a member of the 
British section of the International Sunday 
School Lesson Committee. His death was 
the result of a bicycle accident. 


There is little new and authentic to be 
chronicled about the pathetic and mysterious 
case of Miss Stone. We have reason to be- 
lieve that even what is cabled to and printed 
in this country—sent, too, with the best in- 
tentions—is used in ways characteristic of the 
people of the East to frustrate the efforts of 
those laboring for her release. Could no 
word from Constantinople or Samokov come 
to the world until the agents of the American 
Board are able to cable authoritatively “ re- 
leased” or “dead” it would be best for all 
concerned. Latest dispatches point to re- 
newed efforts on the part of Turkish officials 
to prevent the surrender of Miss Stone taking 
place on Turkish soil, and toa frustration, only 
temporary, we hope, of the aims of Mr. Peet 
and his comrades in the campaign for Miss 
Stone’s release. 





We have already commended Mr. John A. 
Lansing’s work among the churches in the 
interest of the American Board’s Bohemian 
mission. He is one of the increasing num- 
ber of laymen who are not happy unless they 
are useful, and for the last eighteen months 
he has been going about, at no charge to the 
local church except his expenses, telling the 
fascinating story of Protestant labor in Aus- 
tria, which he has seen with his own eyes. 
He has spoken in nearly one hundred churches 
in Massachusetts, and in a score more in 
other states. Pastors are a unit in praising 
the manner and the matter of his talks. He 
is particularly effective in addressing young 
people. The American Board, through its 
secretaries, indorses his appeals and considers 
them valuable, not only as respects the spe 
cial mission described, but as. stimulating 
interest in the entire field of missions. 
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Il. MY WORK AS AN AUTHOR 


My earliest recollection of authorship 
was the contribution of several fugitive 
articles to local magazines, when the chief 
end and object was simply to see one’s 
name in print! O the delight of it! 
It never entered into my head that any 
man could receive money for writing any- 
thing ; surely it would be enough for the 
most ambitious man to see that his con- 
tribution had been received by an editor 
and had actually been put into print! 
My next attempt was under the title of 
Six Chapters on Secularism, which was 
published in about as cheap a form as 
mortal man ever saw. The idea of that 
book was to show that the whole concep- 
tion of secularism was simply either a 
theft upon Christianity, or a series of 
most transparent sophisms. When I 
wrote the Six Chapters on Secularism 
I was about twenty-four years of age. In 
the long run these chapters on secularism 
were turned into Helps to Truth Seek- 
ers, which had a very considerable cir- 
culation and seemed to do some good, 
though how it did it is now a greater 
puzzle to me than ever. When we are 
weak then are we strong, and certainly 
this must have been the case with my two- 
shilling book. 

I remember a clergyman in India send- 
ing a letter to the publishers, ordering 
twelve copies of that great apology. I 
am now simply terrified lest anybody 
should have acopy left. Itisa singular 
thing that if you want to get rid of a book 
it is absolutely impossible to gratify your 
desire. My wife and I never could get 
rid of a broken umbrella which came to 
grief in one of the Swiss valleys. We 
left it behind us in hotels, and lo! a porter 
came from each ofthe hotels screaming, 
and placing in our hands with ostentatious 
honesty and magnificent civility the ruin 
which we thought we had left forever. 
It is just the same with books. We think 
we get rid of them, and behold a stray 
copy looks us steadily in the face from 
the bookshelves of some secluded library. 

After Helps to Truth Seekers came 
Weekly Sermons, badly printed and shock- 
ingly bound. Whetherthe publisher made 
anything by them or not, I néver knew, 
but it is quite certain that I never saw 
a shilling remuneration. Then came an 
anonymous book called Ecce Deus, which 
attracted a good deal of attention, mainly, 
I suppose, because it followed in the 
wake of Ecce Homo. I took great pains 
with the composition of Hece Deus, and 
when I saw it on the table in the fine 
silk hats of men attending denomina- 
tional committees, men who never would 
have read a word of it if my name had 
been upon the title-page, I chuckled and 
laughed like a boy at play. 

This opened the way to a good deal 
of anonymous publication on my part. 
My next attempt was Springdale Abbey, 
or The Life and Letters of an English 
Preacher. This was a_ twelve-shilling 
book. It was amusing to me to read 
the conjectures of editors and critics 
as to the authorship of the book. No- 
body dreamed that it was from the pen 
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of a Nonconformist. It was traced to 
“H. K. B.,” to some “‘dignitary of the 
Chureh of England,’ and others attrib- 
uted it to well-known writers. So long 
as it was supposed to be the work of a 
Church of England clergyman, the sale 
was brisk and gratifying. The moment 
it was known that Springdale Abbey was 
written by a Nonconformist minister, 
the sale went down. My greatest at- 
tempt at anonymous authorship was in 
a very elaborate and handsome volume 
called The Paraclete, or an Essay on the 
Deity and Personality of the Holy Ghost. 

The reviews of this work were very 
gratifying. One reviewer, little knowing 
by whom the work was written, placed it 
very high in apologetic literature, and 
when he came to know by whom it was 
written he magnanimously came to me 
and told me that it was the best work on 
the inspiration of the Bible he had ever 
read. 

This would not be worth quoting but 
for the fact that the man was a most 
reckless enemy of mine, and never would 
have looked at a line if my name had 
been on the title-page. In connection 
with these anonymous books I sawa good 
deal of human nature. I am bound, how- 
ever, to say that, having secured a good 
reading on the part of these men, bitter 
enemies as they were, they were con- 
verted and became amongst my warmest 
friends. A terrible thing is jealousy. It 
blinds to all excellencies and excites the 
very worst passions of human nature. 

Returning from the anonymous vein, I 
now felt it to be quite legitimate to place 
my name on the books I wrote. The next 
considerable work was in five and twenty 
Svo volumes and is widely known as The 
People’s Bible. I had great enjoyment 
in the preparation of this book. Every 
word was taken down in shorthand, so 
that the book is marked less by the calm 
and finish of literary labor than by the 
energy and the occasional spark of spoken 
discourse. Many American ministers 
have written and otherwise expressed 
encouraging interest in this preachers’ 
book. The People’s Bible is emphati- 
cally a work for preachers. The idea of 
the work is to go through the whole Bi- 
ble in consecutive order and to take 
twelve or twenty instances out of each 
book for pulpit treatment. At the head 
of each chapter is given the passage 
which is homiletically treated, so that at 
a glance the reader may find whether the 
passage has been discussed or not. 

But this was not enough. As I had 
left vast tracts of the Bible without ex- 
position or homiletic treatment, I was ad- 
vised to prepare a Pulpit Bible, giving 
the homiletic idea of each passage, open 
to pulpit treatment, on the margin. This 
is my last work. I have, indeed, called it 
in the preface my last Will and Testa- 
ment. I remember, however, that wills 
sometimes have codicils, and, therefore, 
it is just possible, should life be spared, 
that I may issue a codicil or two even to 
my last Will and Testament. 

I have written several volumes of fic- 
tion, notably Paterson’s Parish, Might 
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Have Been, and Christian Profiles in a 
Pagan Mirror. 

I have done a good deal as editor and 
contributor to newspaper work in my 
time. I was editor of The Fountain, which 
became The Christian Chronicle, but my 
contributions were mainly such as a 
preacher would be expected to make. 
Theliterary and critical part of the papers 
was the work of other hands. For one 
single week I was the editor of The Sun, 
a work which I undertook to show what 
a daily paper ought to be from a moral 
and Christian point of view. Whether I 
succeeded or not others must judge, but 
I left the experiment with the distinct 
conviction that a really Christian daily 
newspaper is in Christian England a 
moral impossibility. Christians them- 
selves will not patronize such a paper. 
Even Christians will have their specula- 
tive markets, their frivolous recreations, 
the more respectable kind of gambling, 
and the unhealthy and poisonous news of 
our law courts. 

I have always conducted my outside 
literary work with a strict regard to my 
pulpit service. I began life as a preacher 
and as a preacher I will end it. In all 
my literary endeavors I have steadily 
keptin view the great apostolic injunc- 
tion, ‘This one thing I do.”” If I were 
advising young preachers I should throw 
the whole of my experience and influ- 
ence into the side of a steady devotion to 
pulpit and pastoral work, and [ would ut- 
terly discourage everything else. There 
may ba gifted men here and there who 
can do various kinds of work, and I have 
no wish to interfere with their calling 
and election, but speaking for the rank 
and file of the ministry I would advise 
them from Sunday morning to Saturday 
night to confine their energies to the 
great and ever.growing demands of the 
modern pulpit. 

As to the books which have most influ- 
enced me, I may say that my reading has 
been rather of a miscellaneous than of a 
systematic description. If I may speak 
of literature in a compendious manner, I 
think I should say that biography has 
had a greater influence upon me than any 
other kind of book. I have read largely 
in fiction. With poetry as poetry I have 
little or no sympathy, but there are excep- 
tions of the most brilliant and outstand 
ing kind. I think, perhaps, that I love 
rhetorical poetry rather than poetry of 
an ideal and purely imaginative charac- 
ter. Give me ideas; feed me with ideas ; 
make the page live with ideas, and the 
poet will lead me captive at his will. 

Of all the biographies which I have 
read none has stirred me so much as the 
biographies of great preachers. There is 
no use denying it or minimizing this fact, 
but really and truly no man excites so 
deep an interest in my solicitudes and 
aspirations as the great evangelical 
preacher. He has such a glorious region 
atcommand! He may be poet, dramatist, 
historian, allin one! All things are his 
because he is Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s. For morethan thirty years I have 
preached every Thursday morning in the 
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city of London, and I think I can truly 
say that my subject has always been 
Biblical and experimental rather than 
topical and sensational. I have never 
preached about collisions, explosions, 
conflagrations, wars or epidemics; I have 
preached the original and everlasting 
gospel, and on no occasion have I found 
it to fall below the highest desires of the 
human mind, 


If I had a voice of thunder and could 
speak to all the young ministers in the 
world I shculd say, Preach Jesus Chzist 
and him crucified. Never go more than 
a step away from Calvary. Whatever 
you have to say to a feverish ard 
self-consuming age be sure that it is 
something about the Son of God, who 
alone has worked the salvation of the 
world. 





A Sunday with Rev. Charles M. Sheldon 


By Rev. Clarence E. Eberman 


The day was bright and crisp as I 
walked to the edge of the city of Topeka, 
Kan., in search of the Central Congre- 
gational Church, for I was to spend a 
Sunday with a man in whom the world 
has become interested, because he has 
interested hosts of people in the gospel 
for the modern age. 

I found a neat, substantial church struc- 
ture, in the midst of cozy suburban homes, 
which, even in winter, suggested comfort 
and home joys. Within the shadow of 
the church, across the street, is Ten- 
nesseetown, a village of colored people, 
and in answer to the question, “‘ Who is 
my neighbor?” the Central Church has 
again and again replied, by word and 
deed, ‘‘ Tennesseetown.” 

The Sunday school was in progress 
as I entered the building. Every possi- 
ble space was occupied by the classes, 
the kindergarten department meeting in 
the bright, cheerful room of the Bowen 
Memorial Chapel, where daily kinder- 
garten is also held. 

Mr. Sheldon and his co-workers place 
great emphasis upon the Christian train- 
ing of the children, and I could easily 
recognize this emphasis in the thorough 
methods, the enthusiastic teachers and 
the helpful adjunets of this department. 
The other departments were as carefully 
organized and sustained. In fact, the 
Sunday school struck me as containing 
the major part of the whole congrega- 
tion—the ideal Bible school of the church. 

A few moments before the church 
service the deacons and deaconesses 
gathered in the pastor’s study, and after 
discussing several cases of distress en- 
gaged in a short season of prayer. 

The morning service began quite in- 
formally. The meeting impressed me as 
being more of a family gathering than 
a formal service. The Sunday school 
had dismissed itself into the church 
meeting. Scores of children were pres- 
ent, many of them sitting with their 
parents, and the utmost decorum pre- 
vailed, Instead of a choir and pipe 
organ, a venerable precentor led the 
singing, and a young lady presided at 
thecabinetorgan. The congregation sang 
with heartiness, the children’s voices add- 
ing to the melody of praise. 

Mr. Sheldon announced: “ We will sing 
the next hymn without the organ. Let 
us always remember that these hymns 
are prayers of supplication or of praise.” 

Jesus calls us o’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild, restless sea, 
Day by day his sweet voice soundeth, 
Saying, “ Christian, follow me.” 
The unstudied effect was beautiful and 
sublime, for the atmosphere of prayer 
surrounded the act of singing. 


Mr. Sheldon read the Word from the 
Twentieth Century New Testament, and 
called attention to the practical truths 
which were so plainly presented by the 
modern language of this edition. It was 
my first introduction to this version, and 
I could not help comparing the intense 
interest of this congregation with the 
listless, perfunctory attention which many 
other congregations are apt to give to 
the public reading of the Authorized 
Version. Whatever critics may say con- 
cerning the Twentieth Century New Tes- 
tament, its literary value or otherwise, 
people will listen when it is read to them, 
for the modern setting illuminates the 
old truths in a most remarkable manner. 
I speke on the subject, The Child and 
the Church, pleading for the Christian 
nurture of childien, the Christian home 
and the church to supplement that min- 
istry. 

The sympathy of the congregation was 
manifest, for the subject was very dear 
to the members. Last year fifty chil- 
dren, between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen, were welcomed into the church 
fellowship upon confession of their faith 
in Jesus Christ. Mr. Sheldon said to me: 
“T am reasonably sure that these. chil- 
dren have been faithful in their Christian 
life during the year. These results are 
largely due to our Decision Day endeav- 
ors.” 

The Christian Endeavor service is the 
usual evening meeting. The president, 
the prayer meeting committee and the 
leader meet in the pastor’s study a few 
moments before the service and engage 
in a season of prayer, every one taking 
part. Mr. Sheldon is generally present 
at the opening, although he feels per- 
fectly free to come and go, retiring to 
his study when any one desires to have 
religious conversation with him. He 
makes much of this personal contact of 
pastor with people, and every one finds 
in him a sympathetic friend and helper. 

Mr. Sheldon expressed himself appre- 
ciatingly of his Endeavor Societies, Jun- 
ior and Senior. He said: “Christian En- 
deavor is the best agency in my church 
to train the young people. It offers to 
young members opportunities for spirit- 
ual growth and Christian service. I have 
come to realize that we must bear down 
upon the children and young people in 
order to win them early for the Lord and 
train them for future Christian manhood 
and womanhood. For this reason my 
Sunday evening meeting is a young peo- 
ple’s service, under the auspices of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, and the net 
is often drawn at these meetings, invit- 
ing and urging young people to accept 
Jesus Christ, or young Christians to con- 
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secrate themselves more thoroughly to 
the Master.” 

On this Sunday evening Mr. Sheldon 
was reading a story entitled The Re- 
former, and the tenth chapter was the 
portion for the evening. This meeting 
was held after the Christian Endeavor 
service, The general theme was the 
tenement house problem, and before pro- 
ceeding with the story he gave statistics 
and drew on the blackboard a typical 
tenement, showing the dreadful condi- 
tions under which men, women and chil- 
dren are compelled to live. He made the 
object lesson even more vivid by pacing 
off a certain number of feet on the plat- 
form to show how much average space is 
given to life, and how child life is being 
stifled and crushed out in these holes of 
darkness and infamy. 

Mr. Sheldon then took up the reading 
of the tenthchapter. The large audience 
listened with rapt interest and attention. 
Now and then a chaste touch of humor 
caused a ripple of laughter, but the tragic 
side of the stury soon compelled silence. 
The story had a sad message, and noth- 
ing could detract from its seriousness or 
from the earnestness of the speaker. 

The closing prayer was tender and 
searching. The mind was not left with 
the scenes or the characters of the story, 
but with the Lord and face to face with 
the great human need pictured on the 
dark background of the tenement houses. 

Much, of course, depends upon the 
personalityof the man. Charles M. Shel- 
don believes what he says and says what 
he believes. His downright sincerity, 
his contagious earnestness, his deep spir- 
ituality, his athletic grasp of truth, his 
large-hearted affection, his unswerving 
fidelity to the Bible, his devotion to Jesus 
Christ—these traits reveal his character 
and radiate from his personality. He is 
pre-eminently a man of God, trying by 
every possible means to apply the gospel 
of Jesus Christ to individual life and to 
society. God bless and speed him in his 
work of love! 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 31 


Mrs. F. L. Holmes, presiding, spoke of the 
secret by which the lame man was made 
whole, “‘ By faith in his name”’—a faith which 
works wonders in hearts and lives. 

Miss Fensham, dean of the American Col- 
lege for Girls in Constantinople, gave various 
phases of student life there, showing how 
the girls of many nationalities, coming from 
a variety of homes, are influenced by the col- 
lege environment. The stations in Ceylon 
with missionary teachers, doctors and work- 
ers in many directions were reported, and 
earnest petitions ascended in their behalf. 

Sympathetic mention was made of the sor- 
row which must wing its way to Mrs. Winsor 
in her Sirur home with the tidings of the 
death of her sister, Mrs. Cutler, and appre- 
ciative words were spoken of Mrs. Cutler, 
who has left so happy an impress upon many 
with whom her life was associated. 





The Semaine Religieuse is authority for the 
statement that gifts for the pope from the 
Catholics of Spain and the United States are 
falling off; that since the pope favored the 
French Republic donations from the royalists 
of France have declined much in amount, and 
that now German Catholics, bya strange irony 
of fate, are more generous than those of any 
other country. 











Science and Society 

The holiday vacation is becoming a 
favorite time for scientific conventions 
in Washington. This winter many wise 
and eminent men found relaxation in 
attending the sessions of the American 
Historical Society, the American Eco- 
nomic Conventions and the Astronomical 
and Astrophysical Societies. There was 
small public observance of the Week of 
Prayer, but society began a lively whirl 
on January first. The functions at the 
White House far surpass any for many 
seasons. The White House ball for Miss 
Roosevelt recalls the fact that Mrs. Sar- 
toris was the last daughter of a Presi- 
dent to be ushered into society at the 
Executive Mansion. Mrs. Cleveland’s 
debut there as a bride was, perhapg, the 
most brilliant occasion that the Presi- 
dent's home has witnessed for a genera- 
tion, and the coming out of Miss Alice 
Rooseve!t is a pleasant memory to all of 
the guests, and doubtless thousands of 
young girls have read, half wistfully, 
of the gay festivity. But she is very 
young, and the rush and excitement of 
her first winter are tremendous. The 
strenuous life of society may prove very 
taxing, and the young women in schools 
and colleges, and the girls happy in the 
shelter of quiet homes need not envy the 
first daughter of the land. 


State Functions at the White House 

For the first time the East Room has 
been used for state dinners. It lends 
itself well to such use, with long tables 
seating a hundred and more guests. The 
flowers are fine, the dinners hot and 
delicious, and the seating of the several 
brilliant companies happy and satisfac- 
tory. The evening receptions are also 
admirably arranged. President Roose- 
velt greets the people rapidly and heart- 
ily ; the ladies do not shake hands. One 
has a sense of being shot down a line of 
bowing women in handsome evening 
gowns, while several hundred pairs of 
eyes belonging to invited guests lock cn 
from the space behind the receiving 
party. Besides the usual three state 
dinners, there are frequentdinners. Mrs. 
Roosevelt is having many card recep- 
tions and musicales, several of the Sec- 
retaries have dined the Chief Executive, 
and dinners all round have been given to 
the outgoing and incoming members of 
the Cabinet. The household of the Sec- 
retary of State are still in mourning. 
Three of the members of the Cabinet, 
nearly one-half of the senators and two- 
thirds of the members of the House live 
at hotels, but handsome suites of rooms 
and private dining rooms with good serv- 
ice are available for hospitalities, so 
that entertaining is merely a question of 
money. Of course this is the height of 
the calling season; most of the “ morn- 
ings” and “‘evenings” —the term after- 
noon seems to be obsolete—have been 
clear and fine, and over in the west end 
of town there is such a flying about of 
cabs, carriages and automobiles that the 
luckless individual on foot, holding up 
her skirts with one white-gloved hand, 
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Happenings in Washington 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


must look this way and that at every 
crossing, lest she be run over. 


Patriotic Societies 

The sessions of the patriotic societies 
are beginning. Mr. Justice Brewer at 
a@ special meeting of the Sons of the 
American Revolution gave an earnest 
and brilliant address, showing that out 
of struggle comes achievement. The 
battle for material success in this coun- 
try is won; from now on the nation has 
moral issues to face. The D. A. R. have 
hit upon a new date tocelebrate. Jan. 17, 
the wedding day of General and Mrs. 
Washington, witnessed no more crowded 
tea than that given by the thirteen chap- 
ters of the district. Finding former pe- 
titions to Congress for the use of a gov- 
ernment reservation as a site for their 
building unavailing, the D. A. R. have 
appointed a committee to select a site 
for purchase. If their selection is ap- 
proved at the annual meeting, the pur- 
chase can probably be effected for about 
$90,000, and the proposed building will 
cost twice that sum. The hall of the 
edifice, it is thought, can be made avail- 
able as a music hall, greatly needed here, 
and will thus become a source of revenue 
to the society. 


Exhibit of the Park Commission 

A little less than one year ago the 
Senate instructed its district committee 
to consider the question of developing 
its park system. The chairman ap- 
pointed Mr. Daniel Burnham of Chi- 
cago and Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead 
of Boston ; they added Mr. Charles Mc- 
Kim of New York as the third member, 
and later Augustus St. Gaudens was as- 
sociated with them. The results of their 
studies, travels and plans are now ar- 
ranged in a portion of the Corcoran Art 
Gallery as an exhibit for the report of 
the Park Commission. The President 
and Cabinet, with senators, representa- 
tives and others, have had a private 
view, and it is now open to the public. 
This collection of maps, drawings, water 
colors, magnificent photographs—170 in 
all—together with two clay models each 
ten by seventeen feet, gives an idea of 
what the greater capital of a greater 
nation may become. It is like a reali- 
zation of that often expressed wish to 
come back a hundred years from now. 
The new plans preserve and carry far- 
ther on the splendid scheme of that 
haughty engineer, L’Enfant, who was 
commissioned 111 years ago by Wash- 
ington and Jefferson to lay out the capi- 
tal, and for his labors, after repeated 
delays, received all told about $2,500 and 
post-mortem fame. 


New Features 

The plan in general is to clear the mall 
of present unsightly structures and make 
of it a magnificent park, lined on either 
side with fine public buildings. The re- 
claimed flats are to be transformed into 
beautiful gardens and forests. A marble 
terrace will render the monument still 
more imposing. The Lincoln Memorial 
of clustered Doric columns will face the 
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memorial bridge across the Potomac to 
Arlington. There are to be many foun- 
tains and sunken gardens, children’s play 
grounds, bathing beaches and miles and 
miles of lovely drives, while the railway 
terminals will be massed at one point 
with ample and artistic surroundings. 
Of course surface crossings are to be en- 
tirely abolished. It will cost millions 
and millions of dollars and take at least 
half a century of time, unless a group 
of the ultra-wealthy should make them- 
selves immortal by assuming the entire 
thing—which would be a very bad idea 
for the country, for the capital of a re- 
public is best wrought out by liberal ap- 
propriations from the public treasury. 
But money will be spent here, and it is 
better to have a noble plan to work to for 
the next fifty years than to put up build- 
ings at haphazard and grant to private 
corporations the use of Government res- 
ervations. 


The Models 

Around the walls are the diagrams and 
choice bits in architecture and sculpture 
from European capitals; one side is de- 
voted to photographs of our own Capitol, 
monument and historic trees grouped 
about a life-sized portrait of Washington, 
after Stuart. Mounting a few steps, one 
turns and looks down upon the well- 
lighted models in the center of the hall 
with much the feeling of a balloonist 
surveying his home surroundings from a 
carin the air. All the streets, buildings 
and reservations of the present and fu- 
ture capital are there in miniature. The 
two structures that dominate both mod- 
els are the Capitol and monument. The 
thought and study given to all the de- 
tails of this exhibit are wonderful. A 
man lies outstretched upon a frame above 
one model not yet quite complete. He is 
patiently boring holes in the clay into 
which he sticks metal trees an inch high, 
not all of the same kind, however; pres- 
ently he will place those other tiny fig- 
ures of men, to stand for the statues of 
great heroes. The larger toy houses 
around La Fayette Square and the second 
group arranged on Capitol Hill represent 
the Government bureaus of the future. 
The great fountain basin near the monu- 
ment suggests the gushing cascade at the 
foot of the electric tower at the Pan- 
American, while the whole is a far 
grander dream city than that which made 
memorable one summer in Chicago, This 
exhibit must commend itself to every 
intelligent American who sees it. 

It is a common phrase that the fathers 
builded better than they knew. Turis en- 
largement and development of L’Enfant’s 
plans show that not only the ideas of 
the framers of the Government but the 
designer of its home were inspired by the 
Great Architect, who had a large mission 
for this liberty loving people. 





An estimate of the Free Church population 
of Wales puts the Congregationalists in the 
lead, with 147,753 adherents; then come the 
Baptists, with 109,149; Calvinistic Methodists 
with 141,799; and the Wesleyans with 48,733. 
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Religious Life in the Eastern Colleges for Women 


A Resume of the Christian Activities at Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, Smith, Vassar and Bryn Mawr 


The great colleges for women in our 
country are Christian in origin and spirit. 
There is good reason to believe, however, 
that many friends of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege know more about Mary Lyon’s reli- 
gious life than about the religious life of 
of her academic descendants. Few Penn- 
sylvania Quakers realize how much the 
inner life is expressing itself outwardly 
at Bryn Mawr, while the letters to regis- 
trar and president at Smith, Vassar and 
Wellesley suggest a desire for informa- 
tion on the same subject from a large 
constituency of parents, friends and even 
alumne of all the women’s colleges. 

If there is any small difference in the 
outward manifestation of the religious 
life between the colleges for men and 
those for women, the latter institutions 
show it more spontaneously, with more 
individuality. Two facts illustrate this 
point. Attendance at church and chapel 
exercises is in most cases required of 
college men. The majority of college 
women are not required to attend the 
same exercises. Consequently, full 
benches in Bryn Mawr or Wellesley rep- 
resent voluntary expression of this side 
of college spirit. Again, the majority of 
men’s colleges have an identical basis 
for their Christian work. The principal 
student religious organizations in each 
college are affiliated with the Intercol- 
legiate Y. M. C. A. and the World’s Stu 
dent Federation. But of the five largest 
women’s colleges each has a different 
basis for its religious association, only 
one of which is affiliated with the general 
federation. Which of the two situations 
is most desirable is a matter for discus- 
sion elsewhere, 

The official religious life is much the 
same in colleges of all kinds the world 
over. Invariably there is a morning 
chapel service. A service on Sunday af- 
ternoon or on a week day evening is held 
in addition, addressed by members of the 
faculty or speakers from adistance. Vas- 
sar and Wellesley have their Sunday 
morning service at home, with a variety 
of distinguished preachers, but Mount 
Holyoke, Bryn Mawr and Smith, where 
“gown and town” are close together, 
share in the ordinary local church serv- 
ices. The loyalty to the official services 
varies according to the leader and the 
convenience of the chapel site. The col- 
lege which has known but one president 
is naturally most responsive to its serv- 
ices, On the other hand, the college 
authorities are, as a rule, in sympathy 
with the religious work of the students. 
They are consulted in regard to its de- 
velopment, are members of the organiza- 
tions and sometimes conduct Normal 
Bible or Mission Study classes. One 
president plans to make the subjects 
of his vesper talks the same as those 
of the class prayer meetings on Sunday 
evening. 

As for the non-official or voluntary re- 
ligious life of the students, one often 
wonders if the churches realize with 
what training in modern evangelism 
many women emerge from those four 
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college years. When a girl has had a 
weekly mission study class of twenty 
other girls as clever as herself, she has 
an idea of the way to manage a Sunday 
school class or a young woman’s mission 
circle. When one woman’s college sends 
out over $2,000 a year for support of 
home and foreign missions, some girl 
knows a good deal about teaching people 
systematic giving. And when a cabinet 
consists of heads of seventeen different 
departments of work, the chairman has 
learned a sense of proportion and an 
understanding of human nature which 
is ready to be utilized in a different 
sphere. 

The Christian Associations—as most of 
them are called, with various introduc- 
tions and conclusions to the title—include 
the larger part of the philanthropic as 
wellas the distinctly religious branches of 
student work. The chapters of the Col- 
lege Settlements, the Consumers’ League 
at Wellesley and Bryn Mawr’s sewing 
club for St. Faith’s Homes in New York 
are independent of the associations. The 
basis of membership is Christian, but, 
with the exception of one association, is 
bread enough to include every denomina- 
tion. The pledge cards take such forms 
as these: ‘‘I believe in the Christian life 
and will seek to help its fellowship in 
college.” ‘It is my desire that the 
Christ life should be deepened in myself 
as well as in the college.” ‘I declare 
my belief in Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour, and dedicate my life to his serv- 
ice.” 

The energy at work may be divided 
into evangelizing and home edifying. 
The evangel may take the shape of send- 
ing flowers to the settlement, or the 
teaching of gymnastics in a working 
girls’ club, but a large part of it is con- 
cerned with the vital good news. Each 
college supports its own foreign mis- 
sionary, one in China, one in Japan, one 
in India, two in Turkey. The medical 
missionary especially appeals to the col- 
lege student ; Smith and Wellesley each 
have adopted a doctor. Very close touch 
is kept with the missionary ; room fur- 
nishings and blue prints are sent her 
as well as salary and prayers ; her letters 
are printed in the college magazine, and 
her blue prints in turn pasted in a book 
in the college reading-room. A number 
of native Bible women, catechists and 
scholars are also claimed by the women’s 
colleges. The missionary alumnz are 
eagerly watched, and on one college mis- 
sionary map their stations radiate in 
white ribbon from the home center. And 
the last year has bound Bryn Mawr as 
well as Mount Holyoke to the field by a 
life laid down in martyrdom. 

The mountain whites, Carlisle, Hamp- 
ton, Tuskegee, Bishop Hare in Dakota 
and missionaries in Alaska receive yearly 
tokens of remembrance. City mission 
work is helped, as well as the social 
settlements, whose origin and conduct 
by college women is too well known to 
need comment. 

Neighborhood work presents a most in- 


teresting variety. The Mount Holyoke 
girls devote several evenings a week to 
the factory women in Holyoke; the Em- 
manuel Club at Radcliffe does similar 
work in Cambridge; Smith contributes 
most of the teachers to the Northampton 
Home Culture Clubs; while Vassar and 
Wellesley have religious meetings and 
entertainments for the maids. There is 
a Students’ Exchange in some form in 
every college. I can see now one of the 
busiest and most prominent girls in a 
certain class going around each week 
to collect stockings for another girl to 
darn. 

Back of the missionary giving are the 
monthly missionary meetings, the weekly 
mission study classes—nearly one hundred 
Wellesley students in them last year—and 
the student volunteer bands of girls who 
purpose to become missionaries. Material 
for interest is furnished by the growing 
missionary libraries. The Bible study 
classes—in which are an average of one- 
sixth of the students—mean that these 
girls are fostering the habit of daily de- 
votional study on a continuous theme 
through the year. Their growth has 
been remarkable, and one hears often 
expressions about the great value of 
that weekly discussion, based on daily 
thought. 

Prayer meetings are no less a problem 
in college than in church, though not 
from the same reasons, perhaps. They 
range in kind from the ethical discussion, 
or class song service, to the ten-minute 
daily meeting of little groups at early 
morning or late evening. As the Day of 
Prayer approaches these meetings multi- 
ply in number and deepen in earnestness, 
and the meetings on Jan. 30 or Feb. 9 
bring out a depth of spiritual life and 
consecration which is felt to the outer 
circumference of the college. 

Much pains is taken to bring the Fresh- 
men each fall into full understanding 
and some share in this religious life. 
Hand-books are mailed them in the sum- 
mer; committees from the association 
meet September trains, and a personal 
touch is given each new girl. The in- 
crease of possibilities in the work has led 
Smith and Mount Holyoke to call general 
secretaries this year, especially to keep 
the college religious life more in touch 
with that of the churches, to foster inter- 
collegiate relations and personal Chris- 
tian helpfulness. Smith has also pub- 
lished the first yearly report of the asso- 
ciation. 

In view of ‘the statement made about 
the individuality of the work in each 
college, emphasis must also be laid on 
the great debt of the non-affiliated col- 
leges to the federated student movement. 
The Bible and mission study classes owe 
much to the educational plans and courses 
of the great organization. The associa- 
tions owe even more to the training and 
spiritual inspiration of the summer con- 
ferences, where all students form the 
closest bonds of fellowship in their com- 
mon purpose to exalt Jesus Christ in 
college life. 
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The Minister and His Hours with His Family 


Some Rejoinders to Mr. Sheldon and ‘‘ Minister’s Wife’’ 


In our issue of Jan. 11 Rev. Charles M. Sheldon wrote in graphic, semi-humorous fashion, picturing the minister whose outside 
engagements never permit him to spend an evening with his family. In the issue of the following week a minister's wife admitted the 


sad situation and evidenced a martyr-like resignation to it. 


A Minister’s Protest 


Apropos of a minister’s wife’s reply to Mr. 
Sheldon’s story, There’s no Place Like Home, 
suppose we ministers and ministers’ families 
stop pitying ourselves and make the best of 
any conditions in our work which are not 
just toour mind. As for the story, I knowa 
lot of ministers who almost never have an 
evening at home with their families who are 
yet in the closest companionship and good- 
fellowship with wife and children. Are there 
not three meals in the day, and the minister 
at home for at least two-thirds of them? Is 
there not the vacation, which most men envy 
us? The busiest man is most fertile in ex- 


pedients for getting into the life of his boys 
and girls and for taking them into his life, 
and such a man is his wife’s best company. 
And how about doctors, commercial travelers, 
actors and night watchmen ? 

Fargo, N. D. c. 


H. D. 


The View of a Minister’s Daughter 


But there is a bright side to the picture, too, 
which is just as true, and recalling my girl- 
hood life in such a home it seems to me that 
no other work brings such rich rewards for 
himself and his family, even in this world, as 
that of the faithful, devoted minister of the 
gospel. 

To begin with the best things in any life. 
It is a great honor to be called by God to 
spend one’s days in direct service for him— 
in bringing sinners to the Saviour. No secu- 
lar pursuit can bring such joy to a human 
soul. Surely a wife must sometimes rejoice 
that she can be the loving, helpful companion 
of one who is called to such high service, and 
who, notwithstanding the necessary drudgery 
of his work, has in a peculiar sense the “joy 
of the Lord” for his “strength.”” And while 
the children of a busy pastor often lack their 
father’s persona! care, they usually gain an 
inspiration for all that is highest and best 
through the example of his happy, couse- 
crated life. 

Another rich reward that comes to a de- 
voted pastor is the personal love of his peo- 
ple, and of that the family, too, have usually 
a large share. Such strong and tender affec- 
tion, manifesting itself in numberless ways, 
well repays the devotion that has called it 
out, and is a blessed inheritance for the chil- 
dren as the years go by. 

But to turn tolower things. A minister and 
his family usually have a social position and 
opportunities for culture which are beyond 
the reach of many who would value them 
jast as highly. The children in a pastor’s 
home are often educated as much by the con- 
versation and companionship of their father’s 
friends as by outside teachers. 

Then, too, hard as he works through most 
of the year, the city minister is usually sure 
of two months when he can be free from his 
ordinary cares without diminutien of income. 

The minister’s wife closes her article by 
saying that the burdens of ministerial life 
make the tired worker look forward with joy 
to the rest of heaven. Perhaps in these days, 
when the “seen and temporal” have such 
power over us all, any cares should be con- 
sidered blessings which tend to fix our 
thoughts on the “unseen and eternal” real- 
ities. 

And for faithful pastors—and surely also 
for the wives who have helped them to do 


their work—there is not only the promise of 
rest, but also of pecujiar honor and joy. 
Norwich, Ct. Bi Si In 


As One Minister Does It 


And there are others—to whom Mr. Sheldon’s 
article and the reply of a minister’s wife are 
expressions of a past experience of their own. 
They have seen the folly of their ways and 
mended them. The mend still holds, though 
they are busy incumbents of large city 
churehes, in full vigor and exercise of the 
funetions of pastor, preacher and citizen in 
the stress of the campaign for Christ. 

“He said he called this morning because 
he knew that Monday a minister was apt to be 
disengaged,” explained this particular fighter 
as he entered his study. where his wife was 
sorting the Western real estate, oil well and 
encyclopedia advertisements from the mail. 
“ Disengaged! look at that desk; and three 
committee meetings, a funeral, a eal] at the 
hospital and the Congregational Club—how 
can I do it all as it should be done?” He 
thrust his hands deep in his pockets, a frown 
and a smile alternating as he looked down at 
her. 

“Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work,” replied the smal! voice that is some- 
times still. “If you worked twenty-four 
hours each day you couldn't do al) the things 
that appeal to you. ‘Six days "— do you thiok 
God made that arrangement for humanity in 
general, and let you ministers in ‘on the quiet’ 
for a little extra time?” 

Again the smile chased the frown. ‘* Well, 
this work’s got to be done; it’s the Lord's 
work.” 

“So is all honest labor. Why should you 
ministers arrogate to yourselves that phrase 
‘the Lord’s work’ when referring to your 
varied industries? If it is his work he has 
various ways and peoples to do it. Why 
should you load yourself with more than you 
ean carry uprightly? There was need of 
work for the Lord in the days of Moses, yet 
he appointed a day of rest in every seven— 
that you never take, except the apochryphal 
Blue Monday.” 

“There’s no other time when we can meet 
and attend to these things; they are very im- 
portant.” 

“Would you approve of Tom’s meeting the 
directors of his bank on his rest day, Sun- 
day ? 2 

“But most of this committee work is so 
light, it’s not really work. It’s a pleasure to 
meet the fellows, get the plans settled, have 
a friendly talk, a few stories and a hand- 
shake; and the club—I generally enjoy that.” 

“Would it be good for Harry to dc up his 
odd jobs, ‘meet the fellows’ and enjoy his 
club, on Sunday? Until I married a minis- 
ter I always thought of Sunday as a family 
day. There was always a ‘together’ time in 
it, but in our life there is no Sunday—the day 
God made for man. All these things use up 
the energy you need for the work you’ve con- 
tracted todo. You ought to be outdoors, re- 
newipng your force and, incidentally, enjoying 
us. A minister has no right to marry and 
beget children whom he cannot father in the 
sense he means when he talks in the pulpit 
of the Fatherhood of God. What does that 
mean to his fifteen-year-old son, listening, 
clear eyed, to his father’s teaching? Some 
one deeply interested in meetings, church 
people, sinners in general, busy over other 


Now come some voices on the other side. 


fellows’ needs, kind, gentle, preoceupied, but 
very remote from his worries, fun, problems— 
not a close, intimate companion.” 

‘*Madame,” the reverend gentleman bowed 
low, “will you occupy my pulpit? Such ear- 
nestness, such vigor of delivery! Ah! if you 
would "— 

“Sir, if L did the congregation would listen, 
for my theme should be The Inner Life—of 
Ministers. But I’m not called to that; one 
minister is enough for a family to suffer with 
and—adore.” 

This may seem a repetition of the aforesaid 
articles. It isn’t, but really a conversation 
between Rev. Dr. Blank and his wife long 
ago. It’s only a “pre ramble,” as the darkey 
preacher said, to “de impo’tent part o’ my 
discose: de tail o’ de dog often ’spresses the 
dog better dan all dat goes befo’, but it’s no 
good widout it!” 

There were several sharp eye-openers, and 
the Doctor and his wife determined, deliber- 
ately and prayerfully, under God’s never fail- 
ing guidance, to regulate their work so as to 
cherish the family life and keep a day of rest. 

Thus: Countless requests for addresses, 
speeches, presidings, etce., were “turned 
down,” thereby renouncing any fame, honor 
and notoriety consequent, but conserving 
one’s energy for one’s own charge. 

Sermons being first in importance, quiet is 
essential. Move to a quiet place, if the 
church is in the heart of things. A suburban 
home and a watchful wife will put an end to 
lots of needless interruptions—agents, eccle- 
siastical beggars, etc. 

Regulated social duties in parish ; calls, ete., 
noregulated; eternity couldn’t finish. One 
“at home”’—very light refreshments—and two 
sociables a month accomplish a deal for socia- 
bility. 

The mission is in the hands of experienced 
and consecrated workers. It is possible to 
enthuse others to do the things the minister 
can’t do without neglecting those he was hired 
to do. 

One afternoon and evening a week is spent 
with the family—more when possible—prefer- 
ably not Monday, because of various organ- 
izations, clubs, etc., on that day, and because 
the children are not home then. Formerly 
this man wrote till midnight Saturday, and 
then went “red hot” into his pulpit Sunday, 
to come out a clinker. Now he takes that 
evening for rest and recreation. Almost 
never in his parish, or among his church peo- 
ple, when “shop” always invades the talk. 
Rather before a cheery fire, with a game, a 
poem, a tale; to a concert; rarely, a good 
play ; awheel through the moonlight, or dis- 
cussing a “rabbit” with a jolly neighbor. 

Saturday afternoon, sermon dropped, hymns 
selected, he is off—skating with the children, 
at golf with madame, with son for caddie and 
counselor, er wheeling en famille through 
the countryside. Often, the weather bad, he 
makes the mistress of the manse forget how 
tedious are five angled patches in boys’ trou- 
sers, while In a Balcony she dreams, hearing 
his voice repeat the tale of old loves and sor- 
rows long ended. Sometimes it is a jolly 
game, or story all enjoy, big and little. 

If, on the reserved day, a fuueral, mission- 
ary meeting, or other urgent duty comes, an- 
other day or portion of day is taken. 

The condition of the church and of the 
erstwhile exhausted and often lonely wife 
and uncompanioned children prove the wis- 
dom of the way. The church has a larger 
membership than ever before. The pastor is 
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greatly beloved, partly for his sane, cheery, 
human spirit of good fellowship. 

Such a course requires self-sacrifice, self- 
discipline, but the family is too sacred a 
charge to be disregarded—least of all by a 
teacher of righteousness. A COMRADE. 


The Wife as Confidante 


Mr. Sheldon’s minister seems to have been, 
remiss in more ways than one. He seems not 
to have made a confidante of his wife. Oft- 
times he would reluctantly and apologetically 
inform her at the last moment as to his destina- 
tion. Truecompanionship demands something 
more vital than two or three evenings of the 
week athome. It demands mutual confidence, 
a sharing of responsibilities, a discussion of 
appointments and invitations as they come. 
If Mary had been taken into John’s confidence 
and had given her best judgment, she would 
have known when, where and why John was 
going, indeed the appointments would have 
been hers as well as his. As the minister 
apportions his time, he may be able to select 


some other part of the day for “getting ac- 
quainted with his family,”’ which would mean 
as much to the family, and would interfere 
less with his best opportunities for exerting 
an influence for good. Having four children 
under ten years, Iam naturally interested in 
the best ways and means. I had always 
imagined that the best place for children 
under twelve years during the evening hours 
wasinbed. Those who are older, with mother, 
might profitably share many of father’s ap- 
pointments. 

The “ minister’s wife’’ concludes that ‘it 
is not possible to maintain a home life if one 
has a city church in the average position of 
need,”” etc. Why not? What is home life? 
Does it depend on having the particular hours 
from 7 toe 10 P.M. at home? The average pas- 
tor of a church of 800 has “ raised” his family 
and his wife & free to share many of his even- 
ing appointments in person. Multitudes of 
men who cannot have their evenings at home 
experience the highest joys of home. Home 
life depends on harmony, co-operation and 
confidence. 


Biddeford, Me. E. H, N. 





In and Around New York 


Another Tunnel Disaster 

New York had just begun to recover its 
equanimity after the New York Central tun- 
nel disaster when another shoek came, this 
time from the underground rapid transit tun- 
nel, now building. A quantity of dynamite 
exploded in the storage house of the contrac- 
tor on Park Avenue near the Grand Central 
Station. How it happened that only six peo- 
ple were killed is a mystery, but literally 
hundreds were hurt by flying glass and wood. 
All the window glass for blocks around was 
broken, the Murray Hill Hotel, the Grand 
Union Hotel and the Grand Central Station 
appearing from the street as though they 
had been wrecked. Effort is now making to 
fix the responsibility, and investigation has 
brought to light the fact that explosives are 
being stored in much larger than legal quan- 
tities all along the subway work. Sixty-two 
pounds of dynamite is the maximum amount 
which the law allows to be kept in one place, 
and it is practically admitted that over four 
hundred pounds were at the point where the 
explosion occurred. Some one has face- 
tiously referred to New York as the largest 
mining town in the country, and it would 
certainly seem as though there were enough 
discomfort in torn-up streets without the ad- 
ditional feeling that careless contractors may 
blow up the neighborhoods in which they are 
working. 


More Discussion of Sunday Opening 

The Excise Problem was considered at the 
meeting of the Clerical Union on Monday of 
last week, Dr. Slicer of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church opening the discussion. His address 
was largely an argument against the Raines 
Law and in favor of the extension of the idea 
of local option to the large cities. As he ex- 
pressed it, the Raines Law permits little 
towns and villages through the state to vote 
as to whether or not liquor shall be sold 
within their limits, but denies a similar right 
to New York city. So far as Sunday open- 
ing was concerned, he said he was much in 
doubt as to whether a majority of the voters 
here would favor it, but that it was at least 
the right of the citizens of the city to decide 
the question, irrespective of the opinions of 
the up-state legislators. Along the same line, 
Dr. Whiton said that a condition such as now 
exists, in which one class of people makes 
laws which another class must obey, in for- 
mer times would have called for a declara- 
tion of independence. He thought the ques- 
tion of Sunday opening of saloons had been 
argued enough and the effort should now be 
to find out what the people want, not what 


they think. The Methodist preachers’ meet- 
ing of last week was also devoted to the ex- 
cise question, Dr. Poulson of Lawrence, L. 1., 
being the principal speaker. The arguments 
here were against any relaxation of the Sun- 
day excise laws, and one speaker objected 
strongly to the invitation which has been 
recently extended District Attorney Jerome 
to speak at the next meeting of the Methodist 
Social Union, because he is said to represent 
the element which favors open saloons on a 
part of the Lord’s Day. 


Women Speakers at the Club 


Ladies’ nights at the Congregational Club 
insure large gatherings. The feature of the 
January meeting, which had the largest at- 
tendance in the club’s history, was the speech 
of Mrs. W. P. Whiteof Philadelphia, the worker 
against Mormonism. Earnestness for a good 
cause was no bar to an able and temperate 
address, though she once startled the Repub- 
licans by charging a bargain between leaders 
of that party and Mormons for the Mormon 
McKinley vote in the last presidential elec- 
tion. Behind the chair of President Brush was 
the map of the Mormon octopus, familiar to 
most readers. One of the best addresses was 
by Miss Bradford, a sister of Dr. Bradford of 
Montclair, on work at the Whittier Settle- 
ment House in Jersey City. Mrs. Sangster 
told of the work of the Y. W. C. A. among the 
million girls working in factories and shops. 
Eight new members were elected, and there 
was charming music. 


Redeeming the City 

The slim attendance, ranging from 50 to 150, 
at a conference held in Broadway Tabernacle 
last week, under the auspices of the Federa- 
tion of Churches, and having for its subject 
The Redemption of Our City, might be taken 
te indicate that few are interested in such re- 
demption. The fact is that many good people 
are actually at work upon this redemption, 
and have little time to talk about it. Further, 
while interdenominational work is done to 
some extent, whereactual achievement results 
denominational lines seem to be more and more 
followed. Workers in every religious body, 
Roman Catholics excepted, were heard at the 
conference, and the city as a field for religious 
activity was discussed under every possible 
phase. Among the best addresses was one by 
Mr. Frank Tucker, general agent of the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. He thought that the poor paid most of 
the penalties for New York’s commercial 
supremacy. Mr. Frank Moss believed that 
the duty of the churches in preventing crime 
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is not alone to pray and to work, but also to 
remember that a condition resulting from 
years of wrongdoing cannot be reformed in 
one year or in two, On the topic of redemp- 
tion naturally little was said about successful 
achievement, and so the papersand diseussion 
gavea rather doleful view of New York’s re- 
ligious and moral outlook. All the same the 
outlook is decidedly hopeful, and much is 
being done that never was done before. 
O. N. A. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Nearly half the members of churches in 
England and Wales are Nonconformists, but 
seven-eighths of the weddings are solemnized 
in Episcopal churches, because of hereditary 
advantages given by the government to the 
national church. 


Protestant sectarianism is an evil in Ger- 
many. Duke Ernest of the royal family is 
a zealous advocate of federation of the Prot- 
estants, pending more substantial unity some 
day. Emperor William has recently indorsed 
the duke’s scheme. 4 


Rev. C. P. Grannan, professor of sacred 
Scripture in the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, is the American representative on 
the commission recently named by the pope 
to study problems involved in modern Bibli- 
cal scholarship. The appointment seems to 
please the progressive American Catholics. 


Mr. Francis Gaylord, who has been so 
prominent in organizing in St. Petersburg 
a society which corresponds to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and which is 
affiliated with the Y. M. C. A. movement, 
sending delegates to the last International 
Convention, has received from the czar a 
decoration, the order of St. Anne of the third 
class. 


Influential British Christians in Great Brit- 
ain ard India stand back of a remarkable 
scheme as a memorial of Queen Victoria. It 
is none other than that ways and means shall 
be found by Christians resident in Great 
Britain to see to it that every one of the 
25,000,000 natives of India who can read Eng- 
lish shall have a copy of the Bible or a part 
of it—men sending to men, women to women, 
and children to children. 


The newly formed diocese of western Mass- 
achusetts of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
will have for its first bishop Rev. Dr. Alexan- 
der H. Vinton of Worcester, who has been 
educated in Episcopal colleges and the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, New York city. 
He is a nephew of the late Rev. Dr. Alexan- 
der H. Vinton, who will be recalled by all 
who have read Allen’s biography of Phillips 
Brooks. Bishop Vinton will reside in Spring- 
field. 


Dr. I. J. Lansing, who will be remembered 
as Dr. Withrow’s predecessor at Park Street 
Church, Boston, writes from his present 
charge at Scranton, Pa. (Presb.): “Our an- 
nual meeting, ten days ago, showed 709 live 
members, two chapels, each with its assistant 
pastor and additional mission, a church mis- 
sionary, 944 Sunday school scholars and 
teachers, a home school of 538, a surplus in 
all treasuries, all the seats in the church 
rented and complete harmony in church and 
congregation.” 


The Twentieth Century commission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church reports that 
about $15,000,000 of the $20,000,000 desired for 
their Twentieth Century thank offering has 
been secured, The time has been extended to 
January, 1903. The British Wesleyans devoted 
the last Sunday of 1901 to a simultaneous col- 
lection, upon which date it is estimated that 
not less than $325,000 was contributed. This 
amount, added to what had previously been 
contributed, makes a total of $4,700,000, being 
only $300,000 less than the sum originally de- 
termined upon. 
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In and Around Chicago 


A Cathedral Service at the First Church 


What the pastor calls ‘“‘a cathedral serv- 
ice”’ was held in the First Congregational 
Church, Sunday evening, Jan. 26. It had 
been carefully arranged by Dr. Bartlett, and 
will be tested for a month before its final 
adoption. It has the solemnity of the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopal services, their chants, 
responses, devotional utterances, pastoral 
prayers and a recessional. The service opens 
with a silent call to prayer, and is followed by 
the hymn beginning, “The day, O Lord, is 
spent.” This is sung by a soloist and the 
choir. An organ theme then calls to worship, 
which opens with a pastoral salutation, read- 
ing frem the Scriptures by the pastor and re- 
sponses by the people. The organist then 
plays the Solemn Call to Prayer, taken from 
the Episcopal service, and is followed by 
the Humiliation, in which the congregation 
is urged to take part. All the hymns are 
sung as responses. The service is not a brief 
one, nor is the sermon shortened. At its 
close a portion of the Sermon on the Mount 
is read responsively. The choir then leaves 
its loft and takes its place in the rear of the 
church, and there sings the Twilight Hymn. 
With the first line, “‘The sun is sinking 
fast,” the lights are lowered, and the congrega- 
tion with bowed heads listens to the music. 
Judging from the impression made last Sun- 
day evening, the service will prove successful 
and will attract large congregations. 


Congratulations for the Northwestern 

At a banquet Tuesday evening, at which 
Dr. and Mrs. Professor James were guests of 
honor, the professor announced his accept- 
ance of the presidency of the university. 
His previous success as the head of difficult 
departments of study is prophetic of success 
in his new and more difficult position. Among 
his duties will be that of increasing the en- 
dowments of the university. It already has 
property estimated, according to Professor 
James, at $8,000,000, and with its 2,600 stu- 
dents ought to prove quite a rival to its richer 
neighbor in the city of Chicago. The larger 
portion of this property has come from wise 
investments. Less than a million dollars in 
money have been given the university. Here- 
after dependence cannot be placed on the rise 
of real estate or of stocks, but upon the will- 
ing gifts of alumni and friends. The enthusi- 
asm with which the president-elect is hailed, 
and his own enthusiasm in accepting his elec- 
tion, augur well for the future. 


The Case of Professor Pearson ° 

Meanwhile the case of Professor Pearson 
is not yet settled. He is firm in his position, 
refuses to modify it in any respect, and though 
severely criticised by some of his colleagues, 
his pastor and the denominational journal 
published in Chicago, he affirms his purpose 
to state even more fully his views, and hints 
that he has more doubts about which he in- 
tends to speak. He has also said that if the 
peace of the church requires it he will with- 
draw from it, although he is still a Meth- 
odist and regards himself as thoroughly evan- 
gelical. No one can question the sincerity 
of the professor nor fails to honor him for 
the stand he has taken. Bat as Dr. Little, 
his colleague, suggests it may be doubtful 
how far the church ought to go in sustaining 
a man who doubts doctrines which its creeds 
and the majority of its members hold to be 
true and essential. Is it ethically right to 
remain a teacher in an institution whose 
doctrines are repudiated and discredited? 
Sermons and utterances by ministers in and 
around the city indicate a tolerable una- 
nimity of feeling that Professor Pearson 
ought to withdraw from the institution and 
from the Methodist Church. At the same time 
they deprecate anything like persecution for 
heresy. 


Professer Curtiss on Sacrifice 


At the Ministers’ Meeting Monday, Jan. 27, 
Prof. S. I. Curtiss read a paper on Primitive 
Semitic Sacrifice Among the Syrians and 
Arabs of Today, containing material, largely 
new, which can hardly fail to modify opin- 
ions hitherto held. It was the paper read 
in December before the Archeological So- 
ciety of America. It was in two parts: I. 
The Use of Blood; II. The Significance of 
Sacrifice. The facts presented were gathered 
during three tours in Syria and Palestine in 
1898-1901. Soon after hearing from a fellow- 
traveler that blood is used in the Druse Moun- 
tains in sprinkling the door posts and lintels 
of sacred shrines, the professor saw some 
Arabs of Ruheiba (the ancient Rehoboth) put 
the blood of a young goat, just killed for an 
evening meal, in a long stripe on the neck of 
a camel for a “blessing.” In the country of 
Edom, on his way to Petra, he noticed that a 
mixture of seme and henna, doubtless used 
for the same purpose as blood, was placed on 
the door posts and lintels of various shrines. 
He found it plentifully smeared on the inte- 
rior of the shrine of the traditional tomb of 
Aaron at Mt. Hor. In visiting the Druse 
Mountains he saw evidences of the frequent 
use of blood sprinkling at many shrines, 
but the most important discoveries were 
made last summer in the Syrian desert and in 
northern Syria. These were numerous and 
striking. 

In reference to the significance of sacrifice 
the professor said that he went to Palestine 
in the summer of 1898 in the full belief that 
the sacrificial meal was the earliest form of 
sacrifice, but that after the researches of two 
years ago he was led to distrust the truth of 
the prevailing hypothesis. This distrust was 
deepened by the researches of last summer. 
“ The bursting forth of blood” was mentioned 
again and again in different parts of the coun- 
try as the important element in sacrifice, 
while the meal which follows it nearly al- 
ways, except among the Meslems on the tenth 
of the pilgrim month in Mecca, was consid- 
ered simply as incidental. 

Professor Curtiss had every opportunity to 
get at the facts. Rev. J. Stewart Crawford of 
Nebk was his interpreter in his numerous 
interviews with natives in the Syrian desert 
and north Syria. He met men also from re- 
mote parts of the East, some of whom had 
been initiated into sacred rites. These inter- 
views were carefully sought and witha definite 
purpose. Their results were at once written 
down in the professor’s note-book. The pro- 
fessor has sought, from his first visit to the 
last, to get first-hand knowledge of the reli- 
gion and customs of Syrians and Arabs. The 
information obtained fills fifteen quarto note- 
books. It is doubtfal if more extensive jour- 
neys have ever been made, or more systematic 
efforts, to study the opinions and habits of 
the people. 

At the earnest solicitation of his friend, 
Prof. Caspar René Gregory of Leipsic, Dr. 
Curtiss has in preparation a volume on Prim- 
itive Semitic Religion Today. He does not 
believe that all which is ancient is primitive 
or that we are te go for primitive religion to 
Assyrians or Hebrews, but te those Arabs 
who through the grip of custom, which with 
them has the force of morality and religion, 
retain primitive Semitic institutions un- 
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The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Feb. 9-15. The Lord Our Guide. Ps. 
23: 1-6; Ex. 13: 17-22; Ps. 27: 1-14. 
How shall we recognize his leading? 

would he have us go? 

[For prayer meeting editorial see page 199.] 


Where 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 16-22. Tempted and Tried. 
1 Cor. 10: 13; Heb. 2: 17, 18; 4: 15. 

I should like sometime to read a carefully 
written book on the psychology of tempta- 
tion, prepared from actual investigation of 
the way it works. There is nothing in the 
world more subtle and deceitful. There was 
once a small boy who had been forbidden 
from going in swimming too often. He re- 
turned home one day with unmistakable signs 
that he had been in the water. When his 
mother remonstrated with him he replied, 
“Yes, I know, mamma, I did wrong, but I 
was tempted.” “But how did you happen to 
have your bathing suit with you?” ‘Well, 
I took it along, thinking I might be tempted.” 
How often we capitulate in advance to a 
temptation! Then, too, we delude ourselves 
with the idea that we may be the exceptional 
person for whom God will relax his punish- 
ment. While his laws work generally in the 
universe, we think we may be granted a spe- 
cial permit to do what we please and special 
exemption from the consequences. Still more 
devilish, because it touches us on the higher 
side of our natures, is the suggestion that, 
even if we do wrong, God is so fatherly and 
we know him so well that if we go to him 
penitently he will forgive us. So again, be- 
fore the battle is on, we strike our colors in 
the most cowardly fashion. 


When the word temptation is uttered it sug- 
gests to most persons the wine cup or the 
gaming table, or some well recognized and 
flagrant form of sin; but we who have been 
Christians for years ought to be beyond the 
power of these grosser temptations. Not that 
we should proudly think ourselves invulner- 
able, or despise those who are beset by them, 
but rather that we should be the more vigi- 
lant to eonquer our finer, but no less real, 
temptations. Not many persons who read 
these lines are tempted to profanity, but how 
about envy, pride, dilatoriness, rudeness, 
slovenliness of person, or of action, hypocrisy, 
gossip, anger, discontent, despair? These are 
the little foxes that are all the time preying 
upon our vines. It is teo bad that we cannot 
sit down quietly by our own fireside or kneel 
meekly in church without being pursued by 
the tempter, bat lo, sin lieth at the door. 


He who orders our lives has, however, made 
ample provision for our deliverance. Jesus 
Christ is never of more value to us than when 
he comes to re-enforce our weak will in its 
strife with evil. The Bible is explicit on this 
point, and when it says that he was tempted 
in all points like as we are, we should take 
the statement on its face value. “ But,” says 
the conductor of an electric car, “ Jesus 
Christ never stood on the back platform and 
endured what I have to stand from the com- 
pany and the public.” “ But,” says a woman 
in the midst of the pressing demands of mod- 
ern society life, “Jesus Christ, that simple 
Galilean peasant, was never situated just as 
I am.” “But,” says some person isolated 
among the hills, hungering for the stir and 
the opportunities of the city, “Jesus Christ 
never passed through this experience.” Yes 
he did, or its equivalent. Sometime, perhaps, 
I can explain it better, but I believe with all 
my heart that this many-sided, universal man 
met and conquered all of the world’s tempta- 
tions, not those of ancient time alcne, or of 
Eastern lands, but those of modern times and 
of Occidental countries as well. And when we 
reflect that he mastered not a few tempta- 
tions, but all, how his sinlessness glistens and 
glows before our eyes! 








The age at which one shares everything is 
generally the age when one has nothing.— 
Octave Fenuille. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Solitary 


God said unto the soul : 
Go thou thy way alone 
And make no moan. 


The cup of comradery 
Is not for thee, 


Nor memory’s golden sheaf 
Of loves too brief, 


Nor tears of sorrow shed 
Above thy dead. 


A pale impersonal strife 
Thine outward life; 


Within, thy bosom torn 
By thoughts nnborn. 


The soul said unto God: 
Nay, give me joy and woe. 
’Tis better so. 


The seal of commonplace 
Upon my face; 


No seething strange unrest 
Within my breast, 


But a dear hand to hold 
As I grow old. 


God said unto the soul: 
This is the common lot, 
Thy portion not. 


What life and loving are 
Know thou afar. 


Events beside thy door 
Shall pause no more 


Than once to give thee cry 
And hurry by. 


The soul said unto God: 
And how, Lord, wilt thou bless 
My loneliness? 


God said unto the soul: 
I will anoint thine eyes 
To make thee wise ; 


Thy vision shall be keen 
Of things unseen, 


That, even as thou dost brood 
In solitude, 


This marvelous inner sense 
Shall recompense. 


Joys thou hast never had 
Shall make thee glad, 


And love that is not thine 
Thy heart entwine. 
—Florence Wilkinson, in The Century. 





Are Waa It is hardly necessary to in- 
re We Truly troduce Mrs. Lamson, who 
ac contributes our leading arti- 
cle in the Home this week. As the wife 
of Dr. Charles M. Lamson of Hartford, 
president of the American Board up to 
the time of his death, she has been in 
earnest sympathy with the progress of 
the kingdom, and now, as one of the di- 
rectors of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions, is in close touch both with the 
work on the field and with the position 
and methods of the Board, which is, it 
must always be remembered, the repre- 
sentative of the women in the churches. 
She is in a position to understand the 
needs of missionaries who are eager to 
take advantage of increasing opportu- 
nity and provide for healthy growth. 


She accepts the policy of the Board, which 
has never contracted a debt. Unless 
gifts and interest keep pace with the 
work the outlook is discouraging. En- 
larging success counts for nothing. But 
the Board cannot be more helpful in ac- 
tion than its supporters allow it to be, 
and the number of its supporters ought 
to be largely increased. Modern women 
pride themselves on their “‘ broad-minded- 
ness,” but there are many in our churches 
who must still be considered ‘‘ narrow” 
because they are not interested in the 
work which is being dene in foreign 
lands. For our own sakes none of us 
can afford to pass by unheeded such 
cases of need as Mrs. Lamson po.nts 
out. 


Shall We Do It Over Again 


BY MRS. C. M. LAMSON 


A little more than six hundred years 
ago there was in Asia a sovereign who 
“ruled over the greatest empire that has 
ever owned the sway of a single man.” 
This mighty monarch, Kublai Khan, 
heard of Christianity and sent ambassa- 
dors to the pope, asking for a hundred 
learned men to come to China and teach 
Western knowledge and the religion of 
Christ. But to the authorities of the 
church, engrossed in wrangling about a 
new pope, this request seemed of little 
consequence, and, after long delay, two 
monks were sent, instead of the hundred 
askedfor. These were utterly inadequate 
to the work. The great emperor, longing 
for truth for himself and his people, 
adopted Buddhism as the best religion he 
could find, and this God-given opportu- 
nity was forever lost. On whom rests 
the responsibility for these six centuries 
of darkness over that vast country, for 
all those innumerable millions of souls 
who have lived and died with no gospel? 

Life, physical and spiritual, is richer 
today, the church is far stronger and 
better equipped for missionary work, 
swift interchanges by travel and tele- 
graph make the ends of the earth near, 
and yet we are in imminent peril of re- 
peating that terrible mistake. Today 
not one nation only, but many are ap- 
pealing for the gospel, and we, busy with 
our trifles, either turn a deaf ear or send 
two where a hundred are needed. To 
our mission boards come calls for help 
which we cannot give. Missionaries have 
been sent, schools established, native 
workers trained, hospitals opened, and all 
have been greatly blessed. 

Naturally all healthy activities, like 
children, grow. Many girls trained years 
ago in our schools have proved a pride 
and joy to their friends, an honor and 
blessing to their villages, and now sisters 
and cousins and neighbors clamor for the 
same education. But a teacher put in 
charge of seventy-five cannot care for 
200. We have no money to send her help. 
Shall we send away these eager girls, or 
close the school part of the year? Shall 
we let these devoted teachers overwork 
till health is gone beyond recall, as sev- 
eral have done already, or will you help 
us to use this great opportunity? Just 
this same question of blessed growth 





and opening doors perplexes us as to the 
work of Bible women and hospitals. The 
needy beg help for soul and body. Must 
it be refused? Would that you all could 
see these pleading letters! 

For example, from European Turkey 
comes word of a school of fifty children. 
The bare rooms in the lower story or the 
new church are ready for them, but there 
are no seats nor desks, no equipment of 
any kind, and no money. Must that 
school be scattered? Who knows if they 
could ever be gathered again, those fifty 
children, now all ready to learn a pure 
religion? In this same mission one of 
the workers, overwhelmed by the need 
around, gave of her own salary every 
possible dollar, not even withholding 
enough to renew her subscription to her 
beloved Congregationalist. Can you think 
what that means? We, here, cannot do 
without its weekly coming. To the mis- 
sionaries it is the one messenger bringing 
news, not only of the dear homechurches, 
but also of the wide interests of the 
kingdom, of vital currents of religious 
thought and of the fellowship of Chris- 
tendom. 

Again, at Inanda Seminary, in the Zulu 
Mission, the girls, just come from the 
wild, open-air life of their kraal homes, 
have found health and merry exercise in 
planting, hoeing and harvesting many 
kinds of fruits and vegetables. The pro- 
duct of this labor has been a great addi- 
tion to the bill of fare, and a great econ- 
omy in household supplies. The girls, 
under the direction of Mrs. Edwards, do 
all the work after the ground is plowed. 
Now we are asked to buy oxen for the 
plowing. We must say No, the land 
cannot be cultivated, the food supply will 
be so much diminished, fewer girls can 
be cared for, fewer sent back to be lights 
to their own people. Is this economy, or 
the “‘ withholding more than is meet, 
which tendeth to poverty?” Mrs. Ed- 
wards, in charge of this school, has been 
on the field for more than thirty years 
without coming home. Once friends of- 
fered her the money to meet expenses of 
a visit to America, but she felt that she 
could not leave her girls and the cares 
that no other one could carry. So impor- 
tant. does the work look to those who 
know it best. 

You have read the glad news from 
Japan of thousands of young men, the 
flower of her schools, those who are to 
shape the course of sentiment and events 
for the next generation, who have pub- 
licly declared their purpose to be Chris- 


‘tians. This blessed success should be 


sustained and re-enforced by much evan- 
gelistic work among the women by our 
own missionary ladies and those whom 
they have trained. We have not sufli- 
cient funds to meet the unavoidable ex- 
pense. Must we turn away from this 
open door? 

Two years ago, through the Famine 
Fund of The Congregationalist and in 
other ways, we saved several thousand 
children from starvation. Those funds 
have been exhausted, but till the chil- 
dren are older and have learned their 
trades they must be supported. Orphan 
babies of three and four cannot care for 
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themselves in India better than in Amer- 
ica. Wecannot give the added appropri- 
ations needed for this work. Perhaps it 
had been kinder to let those children 
starve than to send them back now to 
heathenism. 

In some similar ways calls for help and 
helpers come from all the missions. The 
native Christians give generously to sup- 
port the gospel which they appreciate 
perhaps more than we, but they are few 
and poor. Still we may expect that, in 
many places, they will in a few years 
reach self-support. But now we must 
help or the work falls. 

Must history repeat itself and this 
opportunity toogo by? It will surely pass 
if we do not use it. We are engrossed 
with getting and spending, with cooking, 
clothing, culture, but not till every Chris- 
tian women does her utmost with sacri- 
fice that costs may she turn from these 
appeals. Whose is the responsibility to- 
day ? 





A Schoolmaster’s Ingenious Pun- 


ishments 


In the new biography of William Hamilton 
Gibson occurs this amusing anecdote about 
his schoolmaster, Mr. Gunn, head of the fa- 
mous boys’ boarding school at Washington, 
Ct., which came to be known as “the Gun- 
nery.”’ He was especially noted for his in- 
genious and effective methods of punishment: 


Mr. Snug is leaning back in his easy- 
chair, and two boys are standing up be- 
fore him; one of them is speaking, evi- 
dently in answer to a question. ” 

*“T called him a galoot, sir.” 

“You called George a galoot, and then 
he threw the baseball club at you—is 
that it?” 

“Yes, sir,” interrupted George; “but 
I was only playing, sir.” 

*“Yes,”’ resumed the voice of Mr. Snug, 
“but that club went with considerable 
force, and landed over the fence, and 
made havoc in Deacon Farish’s onion- 
bed; and that reminds me that the dea- 
con’s onion bed is overrun with weeds. 
Now, Willie,” continued Mr. Snug, after 
a moment’s hestitation, with eyes closed, 
and head thrown back against the chair, 
‘Saturday morning—tomorrow, that is— 
directly after breakfast, you go out into 
the grove and call names to the big rock 
for half an hour. Don’t stop to take 
breath, and don’t call the same name 
twice. Your vocabulary will easily stand 
the drain. You understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

** And, George,” continued Mr. Snug, 
with deliberate, easy intonation, “‘ tomor- 
row morning, at the same time, you pre- 
sent yourself politely to Deacon Farish, 
tell him that I sent you, and ask him to 
escort you to hisonion-bed. After which 
you will go carefully to work and pull 
out all the weeds. You understand, 
sir?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

. ‘And then you will both report to me 
as usual.” And with a pleasant smile, 
which was reflected in both their faces, 
the erring youngsters were dismissed. 


” 





If it was to serve and get reward and 
thanks for it, we should be always fret- 
ting; but ’tis only just to serve—no 
more.—Sarah P. McL. Greene. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


(Fill the blanks with the names of works 
by the authors whose initials are given in 
brackets. ) 

My friend *** ****** (B. W. H.) said to me, 
“Tt is a shame to stay in *** **** (1. H.) on 
ese teen eeeee (EC. W. T.), let us go *** ##* 
see ceseves eeees (T. H.) and visit *#*#* #eeeee 
(J. T.and A. T).” ‘¢## #8 see #8 (WS), 
said I. So we planned *** *#**###e« (W. W.) 
and soon set out, a merry party, consisting 
of my friend known as *** *#***##** ((C, B.), 
eee eee (B. T.), an English 
lady familiarly called **** (A. T.), ** *** 
seeeteeee “eee (1. M. A.), and your humble 
servant, to whom we will give ** **** (W.C.). 
We decided that our trip should be partly by 
vehicles and partly to gain ***** ***** (BR. 
T.). A few miles from the city we came to 
wee Sete He Hee HEEE (EB. F.) and were un- 
certain which direction to take. One of the 
party advised turning east, and ** **** #* ##* 
*eee# (A. T.). My friend offered his services 
ag *## eeeeeeeeee (J F.C.). A little explora- 
tion showed that barriers blocked *** ***** ** 
*** (G. P.) eastward, so, perforce, we proceeded 
eeeeteee ## (CC. K.), and seon came to broad 
acres of **#*** ***** (4.B.). There * *** ** 
*ee e#** (M. O.) was gathering the ***#**** 
(J. M. B.). He was assisted by a strong 
workman, and a company of ****#* *** (7. 
M. A.), and *##*#* **#** (7, M. A.). The 
latter were prettily adorned with ***** *###*++ 
(E. F.). 

One of the ladies commented on the happy 
faces, and the ease with which they accom- 
plished *** **** (W.C.), and added: “If this 
is an example of *** *###e#* ef e#ee¢ (ME. 
W.), I think we need waste no pity on *** *** 
eee tee eee (FE. M.). 

A little farther on in a pretty ravine we saw 
wee ‘eeeeteser teete* (R. S.) strolling along 
SECCE ESE FEREE (H. Ww. M.) near eee FECES 
(A. T.). My friend remarked: “That young 
man and young women seem to be making 

rapid progress, and will doubtless soon seek 
the services of *** *####* ##e8eene (J. M.B.).” 
One of the girls replied: “Then it will be ** 
eteecee eeeeeeee ((. M.), for any one can see 
that he is only © SECECE CE CEE HEREC EEREE 
everest (EK. P. R.) while she is * **** *€ 
sesegee (FH. B.).” c. Ss. 

To the reader sending in the best list of the 
books and authors, within ten days, will be 
given a choice between two new books: First 
Across the Continent, by Noah Brooks, and 
The Man from Glengarry, by Ralph Connor. 
The editor reserves the right to select the 
winner, in case of doubt, by any special 
feature that in his judgment adds merit to one 
of the nearest complete lists. 


9. 





10. UNIQUE CHARADE 


The FIRST complete protection yields 
When naught else might avail ; 
The LAST from certain danger shields, 
While facing stubborn gale! 
The WHOLE becomes, when overcast, 
As sure defense as FIRST or LAST. 
NILLOR. 


ANSWERS 


6. Obey. 

7. Robinson Crusoe—Daniel Defoe ; Don Quixote 
—Miguel Cervantes; Uriah Heep, Daniel Quilp, 
Little Nell, Paul Dombey, Sam Weller—Charles 
Diekens; Shylock, Hamlet, Othello and Desde- 
mona, Lady Macbeth— William Shakespeare ; Becky 
Sharp—W. M. Thackeray; The Sky Pilot—Ralph 
Connor; Evangeline—H. W. Longfellow; Ellen 
Brewster—M. E. Wilkins; Maggie Tulliver and 
Tom—George Eliot; Alice (in Wonderland) —Lewis 
Carroll; Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy March—L. M. 
Alcott. 

8 Barca,a crab. 

Recent excellent answers are acknowledged from 
M. B. B., Springfield, Mass., to 1, 2, 3; Nillor, 
Middletown Springs, Vt., 1, 3, 5; L. V. N. P., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., 2; D. R. K. Newton, Mass., 
1, 2, 3, 5. 
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Closet and Altar 


COURAGE 
In Thine hand is power and might; and 
in Thine hand it is to make great, and to 
give strength unto all. 





If God is really preparing us all td be. 
come that which is the very highest and 
best thing possible, there ought never to 
be a discouraged or uncheerful being in 
the world. — Horace Bushnell. 





The morality of Jesus involves the only 
true secret of courage and of the free. 
dom that comes of courage. More and 
more we come to see that courage is a 
positive thing. It is not simply the ab. 
sence of fear. To be brave is not merely 
not to be afraid. Courage is that com. 
pactness and clear coherence of all a 
man’s faculties and powers which makes 
his manhood a single operative unit in 
the world. — Phillips Brooks. 





Resolved, never to give over, nor in 
the least to slacken, my fight with my 
corruptions, however unsuccessful I may 
be. — Jonathan Edwards. 





I like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of cheer ; 
Who fights the daily battle without fear ; 
Sees his hope fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God—that, somehow, true and 
just, 
His plans work out for mortals: not a tear 
Is shed, when fortune, which the world holds 
dear, 
Falls from his grasp: better with love a crust, 
Than living in dishonor: envies not, 
Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 
Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot, 
But with a smile and words of hope gives zest 
To every toiler: he alone is great, 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 
—Sara K. Bolton. 





Shame on it! in this mortal life, the 
soul to lose heart before the body !— 
Murcus Aurelius Antoninus. 





Be constant, O happy soul, be constant, 
and of good courage; for, however in- 
tolerable thou art to thyself, yet thou 
wilt be protected, enriched and beloved 
by that greatest God, asif he had nothing 
else to do than to lead thee to perfection 
by the highest steps of love; and if thou 
dost not turn away, but perseverest con- 
stantly, know that thou offerest to God 
the most acceptable sacrifice.—Miguel de 
Molinos. 

Save us, O Lord, from patience of 
despair, which leads to death; but give 
us in its room patience of hope that 
waits for Thee. Let Thy divine life 


grow within us and bring forth fruit 
to the glory of Christ. oose Thou 


the time and way; but save us from 
all sin, and hon us courage to endure. 
Thou who led us hitherto, lead 
to the end, sustaining and delighting 
us with strength and comfort day by 
day. Be ever with us in life’s shad- 
owed paths. Control our desires lest 
we set our hearts on useless or on evil 
things. Help us to love Thee with 
heart and soul and strength, and in 
Thy might to love our neighbor as 
ourself. For Thine is the kingdom, 
Thine the power, and Thine shall be 
the glory evermore. Amen. 
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Harold’s Birthday in California 
BY MAY BELL 


No one in the family had any difficulty 
in remembering Harold’s birthday, for he 
was born with the New Year. He seemed 
a little fellow to be remembered on so 
large a day, but of course he will soon get 
over that. 

it happened that he was in California 
with his father and mother when the last 
day of the year came, and while other 
people were thinking thoughts that al- 
ways come when the year is at an end, 
Harold was looking forward to a birthday 
in the new land. 

‘Please wake me early, grandpa,” he 
said, ‘I want to see the sun paint the 
mountains the first thing in the morning.” 


“ All right,” said his grandfather, who 
was waiting for his good-night kiss. 
“There'll be no trouble about that. 
We'll wake you good and early, never 
fear.” 

But Harold needed no waking. About 
two minutes after his birthday and the 
New Year began, a cannon cracker ex- 
ploded in the street and soon the bells 
were ringing. When he rose from his 
bed and ran to the. window there was a 
crowd in the street, though the clock on 
the shelf said only a quarter past twelve. 

Harold rubbed his eyes in wonder. He 
had never been up at midnight before 
and when his mamma came in and kissed 
him and wished him a happy New Year, 
as if it were a matter of course for a boy 
of six to be getting up at midnight, he 
began to think it was good fun — “‘ Just 
like a Fourth of July at home,” he said. 


‘I wonder if it’s because it is my birth- 


day.” His father laughed at that and 
told him that this was the way the people 
celebrated New Year’s Day. He looked 
out and saw the people in the street, and 
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For the Children 


it was a long time before he got to sleep 
again. 

They woke him again at daybreak and 
he saw the sun on the mountains and 
after breakfast was eager to start on the 
drive which his father had promised him. 

The road to Pasadena was full of car- 
riages of every sort full of people going 
to help celebrate the Tournament of 
Roses. Harold thought it was like fairy- 
land as he sat between his father and 
grandfather in the carriage and saw the 
procession of moving flowers. Every 
pole along the street was hung with palm 
branches. Flags were waving, some of 
them the buff and blue, which are the 
tournament colors, and some the stars 
and stripes he knew and loved so well. 

First came the horses of the advance 








guard, stepping proudly under garlands 
of roses and carnations wreathed with 


smilax. Next were automobiles com- 
pletely hidden by feathery pampas plumes. 
Then came tallyhos, autos, floats, bicy- 
cles, donkeys and ponies, covered with 
roses, pinks, callas, palms, smilax, pep- 
per branches and bamboo, and carrying 
school children, firemen, Chinese, In- 
dians, cowboys. It was like a dream of 
odd folks and beautiful flowers. 

There was one small brass cannon drawn 
by four little donkeys, each with a boy 
on his back, and two boys on the gun 
carriage ; and this Harold liked best of 
all, although the Chinese children were 
interesting. But his little sister Gladys 
thought the basket of roses with a little 
girl in the middle driving the big white 
doves was best of all, and next to this 
the white float with the Maypole and the 
children around it. 

The day seemed like June, with a cloud- 
less sky. Harold thought of the snowy 
street and the sleighride of his last birth- 
day. It seemed impossible that people 
























in the East were shivering with cold 
while the sun was so warm and all along 
the country roads people were picnicking 
as they drove home. When night came he 
was tired, but happy. “It’s the beauti- 
fulest birthday I ever saw,” he told his 
mother as she kissed him good-night ; 
and he dropped off to sleep, as a tired 
boy should, to dream of riding on a don- 
key with a wreath of roses round its 
neck and a big brass cannon just behind. 


The Simplest Post Office in 
the World 


The smallest, simplest and best-pro- 
tected post office in the world is one in 
the Straits of Magellan. It has been 


there for many years, and is nothing 
more or less than a painted cask chained 
to the rock in such a way that it floats 
free, opposite Terradel Fuego. Each pass- 
ing ship sends a boat to take letters out 
and put others in. Never in the whole 
history of this post office have its privi- 
leges been abused. 





A Valentine 


Oh! little loveliest lady mine, 

What shall I send for your valentine? 
Summer and flowers are far away ; 

Gloomy old Winter is king today ; 

Buds will not blow, and sun will not shine: 
What shall I do for a valentine ? 


I’ve searched the gardens all through and 
through 

For a bud to tell of my love so true; 

But buds are asleep, and blossoms are dead, 

And the snow beats down on my poor little 
head ; 

So, little loveliest lady mine, 

Here is my heart for your valentine! 

. —Iaura E. Richards. 


> 
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The Conversation Corner 


EAR CORNERERS: Iknow well 

D enough what you will say when 

you open the paper and see that 

boy in the middleof the Corner: What? 

Where? Who? Why? So I will let 
the boy answer for himself. 

Dear Mr. Martin: My town was named 
Sanbornton because it was settled by the San- 
borns. In those days they did not have the 
** Rural Free Delivery.” Now there are three 
routes in town. But our neighborhood still 
gets its mail from the Post Office, and as I 
bring it for ourselves and some of the neigh- 
bors they call me “Rural Free Delivery.” 

Your affectionate Cornerer, 

Sanbornton, N. H. PORTER P. 

The boy’s own name is a good one for 
his business, for a porter is a carrier; 
when he brings the mail home—includ- 
ing The Congregationalist which I see in 
the bag—he is an importer, when he car- 
ries it to the office he is an exporter, and 
now that he writes us about it he is a re- 
porter! Just at this point I stopped to 
take a look at the morning paper and, cu- 
riously enough, read that a motion was 
adopted in Congress to increase the sal- 
ary of the Rural Free Delivery carriers 
by one hundred dollars a year. I hope 
that the constituents of our R. F. D. boy 
will not be outdone by the National Gov- 
ernment! 

In any case I congratulate Porter P. 
and all our other ‘“‘rural’’ Cornerers on 
having homes in the country. I say this 
more heartily beeause I just happened 
to take up a new book for children, by 
the author of the “Jolly Good Times” 
series, called ‘“‘ Four on a Farm,” and be- 
fore I knew it I had read it half through. 
The story of those city children’s sum- 
mer in ‘‘Topsbury”—not so very far 
away from Porter’s town—with accounts 
of “Mr. Plumb” and “ Aunt Melviny,” 
and fishing and farming and tree-elimb- 
ing, shows what a healthy, happy youth 
those children have who live in the coun- 
try, especially now that in these later 
days they have excellent roads, graded 
schools, public libraries and “‘free rural 
delivery.” They ought neverto wish (nor 
their parents either) to exchange such 
homes for life in any city—not even Bos- 
ton! 

While writing the last sentence a let- 
ter came in from a little boy who had re- 
cently gone to live on a farm among the 
New Hampshire hills. Here is a part of 
it; the little fellow is just learning to 
write—he never had a chance before. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ...I got [at Christ- 
mas, of course] a pear of slippers and a nife 
and a lot of candy and some pop corn and a 
orange. I got aaxein my stocking and clap- 
pers and some nuts and a ball. We have one 
pig, and fore calves and seven cows and three 
horses. Last summer i raked hay with the 
horse rake and Bessie had a flower bed. 

ALFRED. 

Here is another happy New Hampshire 
member, whose letter I ought to have 
read to you a long time ago. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I should like to be a 
Cornerer. I am nine years old and in the 
fourth grade of school. We have always 
taken The Congregationalist. The first min- 
ister in our church used to preach with a 
loaded gun by his side. But that was more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago. I havea 
new aquarium, with a gold fish, a silver fish 
with red blotches on it, and a fat pollywog. 
We keep them inthe dining-room. I think if 


we could feed the pollywog on the right kind 
of food, and enough of it, he would change 
into a frog pretty soon, for he is so big. 
Mamma says if he should take a big jump 
onto the table some day we might have frog 
legs for dinner. In my other aquarium one 
of the fishes flopped out of the water, and we 
found him in the morning dead under the 
bookcase. These are all my pets, but I hope 
to have a dog or a cat at Christmas. 

Concord, N. H. MARGARET R. 

I wish Margaret would tell us some- 
time more about her aquarium and 
whether the pollywog did jump onto the 
table and get eaten up as a frog. That 
would be something new. We have at 
least one Polly-girl on our Corner list, 
and we sometimes have reports from 
Polly the parrot, but I do not remember 
as we have ever had any description of 
Polly the wog, right out of the bog, soon 
to be a frog—‘‘ whose king, the poets say, 
was once alog’’! The more we ean learn 
about natural history the better. 

Dear Mr. Martin: May I beeome one of 
your Cornerers? My grandfather was. a 
Congregational minister in New England, 
and The Congregationalist has been in the 


family for a great many years. I have meant 
to join the Corner before. I passed the Con- 
gregational Building when I was in Boston. 
I am twelve years old. There are a great 
many birds, squirrels and rabbits in the 
grounds around our house. The squirrels 
come for nuts which I put in the yard. One 
winter I saw apine grosbeak, which was quite 
an unusual visitor so far South. We spend 
our summer on Lake Champlain near Bur- 
lington, Vt., and I enjoy studying the birds 
with the help of the “ Bird Neighbors” book. 
I learned to swim this summer and rowed a 
great deal. I wish that I might spend a win- 
ter there, so I might have all I wanted of skat- 
ing and sliding. We don’t have much of that 
fun here, but I am hoping that we will have 
cold enough to freeze the Raritan river and 
oana]. With best wishes for all the Cornerers, 
New Brunswick, N. J. BEssiz W. 


There’s natural history for you— birds 
in Vermont, birds in Jersey, and squir- 
rels right in one’s yard! That grosbeak 
must have come on purpose to see you, 
for, belonging to the pine and juniper 
woods of Canada and Labrador, the mem- 
bers of his tribe seldom get far away 
from the cold countries, as you will see 
by reference to Nuttall’s Ornithology, 
which I keep at my elbow. Why did 
not Bessie come into the Congrega- 
tional House and see me? She may be 
surprised to know that I saw her the 
other day—in photograph, at a house 
where I happened to call! 


(For the Old Folks) 
“THE ORTHOD-OX TEAM” 


In response to N.’s question in Jan. 11, 
several copies of the above have been 
sent, which so far as they go will be 
supplied to applicants. The piece was 
written by Fred Emerson Brooks, a na- 
tive of New York, who spent much of 
his life on the Pacific coast. 

..- Mr. Brooks recently gave an entertain- 
ment in our city and we found him very in- 
teresting. He reads his own poetry. 

Manchester, Io. M. W. T. 


The poem is by Fred Emerson Brooks, who 
calls himself the California Poet-humorist. 
He is now lecturing under the Lyceum Lec- 
ture Bureau. The piece is to be found in 
his collection, ‘Old Ace and Other Poems.” 

Haywards, Cal. C. W. L. 

Two sample verses are copied: 


Hold on, stranger! Turn out yonder, close to the 
wall! 

For the road’s rather narrow and I’ve got it all! 

Whoa, back, haw there, old Baptist! Whoa, Meth- 
odist, whoa! 

These are oxen that need all the road, you must 
know. 

Yes, I drive without swearin’, though strange it 
may seem, 

For I’m drivin’, good stranger, my Orthod-ox{team. 

Said the lumberman of Calaveras. 


Presbyterian, gee! Congregational, haw! 

They’re good stock, let me tell you, and know how 
to draw! 

They’re so perfectly matched, sir, that very few folk 

Can tell’em apart when they’re out of the yoke! 

But you see a slight difference when it is shown: 

One leans on his elders, and one stands alone. 

Said the lumberman of Calaveras. 


M. E. M. of Amesbury, Mass., sends an- 
other piece, entitled ‘‘ Uncle Joe’s Oxen,”’ 
attributed to O. W. K. of Gloucester 
(1880). The idea is similar, for example: 


This ere one’s Presbyterian, 

Now, mark you this, my friend, 
He allus pulls right straight ahead 
And holds out to the end. 


“A SETTLED REST” 


M. L. P. of Brookline answers the in- 
quiry of Mrs. S. in Jan. 18. The hymn is 
one of Watts’s versions of the Twenty- 
third Psalm. I have it before me in the 
old ‘* Watts and Select,’’ and in “‘Songs for 
the Sanctuary,” beginning, ‘‘ My Shepherd 
will supply my need.” ‘It closes: 

The sure provisions of my God 
Attend me all my days; 


O may thy house be my abode, 
And all my work be praise. 


There would I find a settled rest 
While others go and come; 

No more a stranger or a guest, 
But like a child at home. 


** THINKS-I-TO-MYSELF ”’ 


A lady presents a little, old book, with 
above title, asking the author. I asso- 
ciate it with a wild winter night in my 
boyhood, when my father quoted from it 
(as I was holding the lantern for him at 
the barn) a boy’s declamation from King 
Lear: “Blow, winds, and cwack your 
cheeks.” I have never seen the book 
since, but am delighted to find that quota- 
tion in it. The author—“ Thinks-I.to- 
myself-who”—was Edward Nares, an 
English clergyman and writer, 1762-1841, 
regius professor of modern history at 
Oxford, Bampton lecturer, etc. He wrote 
“The Plurality of Worlds,” which Dr. 
Edward Hitchcock (Senior) introduced in 
America about 1854. ‘‘ Thinks-I-to-my, 
self’’ was ‘‘a serio-ludicro, tragico-comico 
tale,” with a moral—or several morals. 


Me. Mae) 
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The Campaign 


VII. Increasing Opposition of 
By PROF. 


1. Reason for the opposition. The 
priests had arrested some of the wit- 
nesses for the second time [Acts 5: 17, 18], 
and were so angered by the defense they 
made before the Sanhedrin that they were 
prepared at once to condemn them to 
death [5: 27-33]. There were several rea- 
sons for their increasingly bitter hatred 
of the witnesses. (1) The greater popu- 
larity of the witnesses made the priests 
jealous [5: 17]. Peter had acquired a 
reputation for remarkable healing power, 
so that he sometimes walked through an 
avenue of sick people waiting for him on 
his way to the temple [5: 14-16]. No 
such crowds gathered about the high 
priest when he appeared on the streets! 

(2) The earlier command of the Sanhe- 
drin to cease the testimony had been ut- 
terly ignored by the witnesses [4: 18; 5: 
28], and the leading witnesses were now 
again flatly refusing to recognize its au- 
thority [5: 29-82]. 

(3) The people were fast coming to be- 
lieve that it really was the Messiah that 
the Sanhedrin had executed [5: 14, 28], 
and this was a serious reflection upon the 
professional competency of the priests, 
who were supposedly religious specialists. 
It must have been particularly exasper- 
ating to be charged with a blunder in the 
department of their specialty by un- 
trained laymen, for a specialist often re- 
sents even the expression of an opinion 
regarding his specialty by an untrained 
man. 

(4) Furthermore, they were confronted 
by a practical political danger. Unless 
they could succeed in enforcing their 
commands it would be evident to the Ro- 
man authorities that they were losing 
influence over the people, and it would 
no longer be to the interest of the Roman 
government to retain this family in the 
high priestly office. (The high priest was 
appointed by the Roman government at 
this time.) The situation from which 
they had sought to escape by executing 
Jesus [John 11: 47-50] was obstinately 
repeating itself. 

2. The opposition allayed. Strangely 
enough, from the Pharisaic element in 
the Sanhedrin a note of moderation was 
sounded [5: 34-39]. The Pharisees had 
been bitterly opposed to Jesus very early 
in his ministry [Mark 3: 6], and in the 
gospel narrative they are a much more 
conspicuous part of the opposition to 
Jesus than are the priests. They have, 
however, not appeared before in the book 
of Acts. Probably they were well con- 
tent to let the Sadducean priests deal 
with the Nazarenes, whose principal 
scene of activity was the temple area, 
where the priests were the responsible 
authorities. Furthermore, inasmuch as 
the priests had chosen to oppose the Naz- 
arenes on the ground that they preached 
a resurrection from the dead [4: 1, 2], the 
Pharisees naturally took no part in the 
prosecution, for they themselves were at 
war with the priests on this point (cf. 
Acts 23: 6-9. 


*Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 16. Text, Acts 
5: 33-42. International Lesson, The Second Per- 
secution. 
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The Pharisee who advised moderation 
appears in the Talmud as a very famous 
rabbi, and is well known in Christian 
history because one of his disciples 
later became the most famous of the 
Nazarene witnesses [Acts 22: 3]. His 
argument was that the movement, if let 
alone, would probably run itself out as 
other fanatical movements had done. 
To be sure, the Nazarene advocacy of 
a resurrection was commendable, he 
quietly reminded the Sadducean side of 
the Sanhedrin, and the movement might 
turn out to be indorsed of God, in which 
case the witnesses should surely be let 
alone [5: 34-39]. Although the high priest 
seems to have been president of the San- 
hedrin [Mark 14: 63-64], the Pharisees 
were the dominant party, and the Sad- 
ducees, seeing that the Pharisees were 
against them, acquiesced in the advice 
of Gamaliel [5: 40]. (It may be noted 
in passing that Josephus mentions a 
certain Theudas who made insurrection 
later than the time when Gamaliel spoke 
these words, and that fact is sometimes 
urged against the reliability of Luke’s 
narrative here; but the case is not a 
clear one against him.) 

3. The persistence of the witnesses. Per- 
secution could not shut the mouths of 
the witnesses. They continued a vigor- 
ous propaganda both in Solomon’s Porch 
and at the apostolic headquarters [5: 42]. 
It was perfectly evident to them that 
God meant the testimony to continue. 
When the apostles had recently in the 


chill of the early morning found them- ® 


selves out of prison, the angel had said 
to them, ‘“‘Speak to the people all the 
words of this life” [5: 20]; and when 
the trumpets called the morning relay 
of priests to their service and the early 
morning worshipers began to appear, the 
witnesses were again in their usual place 
[5: 21). 

It is perfectly evident that God loves 
the people, the people of the crowded 
street, men and women, bootblacks, bank 
presidents, coachmen and clerks. He 
means to have them all know about the 
“life.” The voice of a man crying out 
the testimony shall never fail in the 
earth. The steady proclamation of the 
testimony, going on century after cen- 
tury, is one of the most impressive phe- 
nomena of history. 

4, The joy with which the witnesses suf- 
fered for the Name. The witnesses es- 
caped death, but were whipped [5: 40] 
for their disobedience [5: 28]. The ex- 
perience only occasioned them a new 
kind of joy [5: 41]. They thought of 
themselves as honored by their invisible 
Lord in being selected to suffer at the 
hands of the men who had made him 
suffer. They realized how much they 
loved him. 

One of the peculiarities of Christianity 
is the affection which Christians feel for 
the person of Jesus Christ. They do not 
merely revere his memory, and try to 
adopt the principles of conduct that he 
advocated, but they feel an affection for 
him as a contemporary personality that 
has made them willing in all ages to 
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suffer for him. We come of an heroic 


lineage of sufferers. The historic places 
of our faith are prisons and caves, the 
spots where crosses and stakes have 
been planted, where guillotines and scaf- 
folds have stood. The persistent power 
of Jesus to retain age after age an affec- 
tion that is ready to suffer, not for a 
principle, but for him is a striking phe- 
nomenon in the history of religions. 





The Formal Report of the Dep- 


utation to India 


Immediately after Sec. J. L. Barton’s re- 
turn from India he described to a representa- 
tive of The Congregationalist the work of the 
deputation during its long tour of the mission 
stations in India, and detailed the conclusions 
reached and the plans indorsed. The official 
report of the deputation is now in the hands 
of the Prudeniial Committee, and from its 
recommendations we print the following: 


We recommend that the missions in 
India so modify their courses of instruc- 
tion that all male pupils aided through 
the mission shall have some practical in- 
struction in productive manual labor, 
adapted to the conditions and needs of 
the country. This should apply with 
necessary modifications to female pupils. 
We urge the Indian missions to enter 
upon such a course systematically, so 
that it shall be operative alikein all parts 
of the field. It may be practicable in 
many cases to organize enterprises that 
shall soon become self-supporting, and 
even themselves a source of income, hay- 
ing at the same time a distinct educa- 
tional value. Any student who refuses 
to do manual labor in return for school 
privileges should not continue in school 
at the expense of the mission. 

The missions should plan to provide 
as much English education as is practi- 
cable for carefully selected candidates 
for the position of pastors and preach- 

rs 


In the effort to carry the gospel 
to the needy, no caste should be over- 
looked. A Christian community drawn 
from various existing castes will neces- 
sarily be stronger than if confined to any 
single class, trade or caste. 

The time has passed when missions 
should provide free education to all whe 
are willing to attend mission schools. As 
the course of study rises so as to in- 
clude English, which already has a recog- 
nized commercial value, the fees de- 
manded should be increased so as to cover, 
in a large measure, the increased expense 
of the higher courses. 

The Industrial Mission Aid Society will 
| aaghee of great value to India missions 

helping them to solve their compli- 
cated and urgent industrial problems. 

Each station now occupied should be 
continued, and the work in all parts of 
the entire field be pushed to the extent 
of the men and means at the disposal of 
the mission. 





Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


A.L. Md a Whitinsville, Mass............. $10.00 
Rev. J. L. With hrow, Brookline, _ eee 10.00 
Samuel M. PENG, OW TOC cceccccecece -cocee 3.00 
Mrs. H. A. Mansfield, Newton, Mass........ 200 
Mrs. oun F Kimball, Andover, Mass....... 2.00 
N. Weymouth, M@sS.........:.ccccecceeseeses 2.00 
L. P. Evans, | ah ES ea 2.00 
Miss Clarissa Hills, pn SE Wise Sci 2.00 

. D. Kellogg, Oran: e, Mass 9 25 
diame 26, P grim Cc urch, Providence, R.1.. 4.50 
WE Me ay Sa cabaceheduhdenseesses sane 300 
Mrs. J. B. Hale, Norwood, Mass... ........ 2.00 
Mrs. C. V. Carpenter, Southbridge, Mass..... 2.00 
J. Tolles, Wes Haven, C Gaba ibsecess..o8 2.00 
Mrs. Collison’s 8. 8. Class, Westerly, R. I.... 2.00 
E. H. Andrews, Glastonbury, i scee saencdes 1.05 





There is always room for a man of force, 
and he makes room for many.— Emerson. 
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An Interpreter of Nature * 


Mr. Gibson’s art was individual and 
charming, and this biography reveals to 
us much in regard to the personality be- 
hind the art, which is also charming. 
Born in one of the hill towns of Connec- 
ticut, of old New England stock, it was 
through love of nature that he came to 
his inheritance. And the nature which 
he knew and loved to the end was that of 
the unpruned byways and shaggy hills of 
his native state. In Mr. Gibson’s pic- 
tures the poetic side of the Land of Steady 
Habits appears. He taught us 
to see it, and many of us, 
whether we will or no, must 
often look with his eyes. 

Fortunate in his lineage and 
home, Mr. Gibson was fortunate 
also in his school. The Gun- 
nery in Washington, Ct., an- 
other of the hill towns, was 
the instrument of a great 
teacher and molder of souls. 
He had quaint, but meaningful, 
punishments and admonitions 
for the boys; but he could re- 
buke parents also, when need 
arose. 

From the wholesome atmos- 
phere of this school the death 
of his father drove him out to 
earn his living, and he began 
work as an insurance agent. 
The strong tide of inclination 
soon drew him toward art, and 
by unwearying industry and 
skill he quickly made for him- 
self that career as an illus- 
trator which meant so much 
in teaching American maga- 
zine and book readers to look 
at nature. He could describe 
as well as depict, and his books 
reveal first-hand observation 
with unfailing originality. 

In addition to good portraits, 
Mr. Adams has reproduced 
some of Gibson’s familiar illus- 
trations, among them the won- 
derful plate of the peacock 
feather, and has given us in 
soft photographs several of the 
oil pictures, broader in effect 


timacy with nature is shown by wonder- 
ful instances, among them the story of 
his reaching up to take a bird from the 
bough overhead to show more clearly to 
a friend its characters. And what he 
saw, with the true prophetic and artistic 
gift, he was eager that others should see. 
This is the keynote of his most delightful 
work. ‘Come,’ he says, ‘“‘let us go into 
the fields and I will show you Mother 
Nature at her work and play.” And this 
is his real contribution to our national 
life which will not soon be forgotten. 


It is significant that English Quakers inter- 
ested in the Doukobors have refused to aecept 
$750, set apart, by Tolstoi’s orders, from the 


* William Hamilton Gibson, by John Coleman Adams. 
PP. 


275. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 
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proceeds of the English version of The Res- 
urrection, to be expended by them in relieving 
the distress of the exiled Russians. The 
Quakers said that the book was indecent, and 
that to accept the money would be as mucha 
stain on the Society of Friends as if the 
money came from the sale of indecent photo- 
graphs. 


The Control of Trusts * 


Professor Clark does not aim to cover 
the ground now occupied by current dis- 
cussions on thistheme. His primary con- 
tention is that we should do all in our 
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The professor puts among the oppor- 
tunities of the hard-pressed competitor 
his chance to prosecute the trust under 
common law as a monopoly. We think 
most would regard the exercise of this 
right as the last act in the tragedy. 


The New Books 


« * « In some cases, books announced in this de- 

partment will be reviewed editorially later. 
RELIGIOUS 

The Hearts of Ry by H. Fielding. pp. 324. 

Macmillan Co. $3 
To Pont for whom life in India 
has charms another book by the 
author of The Soul of a People 
will be welcome. It is the story of 
the inner life told in the parable 
of the outer. An attempt is made 
to draw a parallel between Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism and to pho- 
tograph the religious instincts of 
the Burmese, among whom the 
writer passed many years. It is 
really a psychological study. The 
ringing of the Buddhist gongs 
across a misty river at evening 
creates an emotion and “out of 
such trivialities is life made.” 
The book has the one-sidedness of 
the mystic, and its great defect is 
the tone of assurance with which 
the author exalts the play of the 
emotions and dismisses the direc- 
tion of the intellect. This is ap- 
parent in the treatment of the 
Scotch Sabbath and Continental) 
Sunday, Cremation and Burial, 
Art and Christian Science. The 
book is entertaining, shows full 
acquaintance with facts and origi- 
nality of conception. 

Quiet Talks - Fowes, b 


Goidon. pp ¢ 
Cleveland. 50 cents. 


The title exactly describes this 
book, which is full of earnest, but 
not sensational, teaching about the 
power of God manifest in and 
working through men. Mr. Gor- 
don has a happy way of using 
familiar imagery, shown by such 
chapter headings as Choked Chan- 
nels, The Price of Power, and 
Making and Breaking Connection. 
He has made a he)pful book out of 
what must have been impressive 
and useful addresses given in dif- 
erent towns and cities. 

Pulpit Power a Moguumen. 

pp.826. F. M. Barton. $3. 
The sub-title is One ~ 
Best Sermons of the Nineteenth 
Century. Though introduced by 
Dr. A. T. Pierson, the compilation 


8. D. 
arton, 





for by actual and potential competition. 
He maintains that direct interference 
with the business of another disconnected 
with economic competition—as by lower- 
ing prices to break down sales—should 
be made illegal. 

The discussion is spirited, suggestive 
and brief, and hence is very readable. 
Caution is counseled in the removal of 
protective duties, as this method may 
damage the competitor as well as the 
trust. If two men are fighting with 
swords, to which neither are entitled, 
and one has lost the use of his weapon 
while the other has his weapon at the 
throat of his adversary, it may make the 
conflict more even to disarm them both. 


* The Control of Trusts, by John Bates Clark. pp. 88. 
Macmillan Co. 60 cents net. 





than the illustrations, but 3 Rg Dea: 4 
equally true to the fields of * Copyright by From the Lafeof Wiiliam Hamilton Gibson 
home. We meet the artist in Harper & Bros. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
his relations with artists, pub- 

lishers, in church and home life. His in- power to maintain the conditions called 


was made by Frederick Barton on 
the recommendation of fourteen 
prominent American and two Eng- 
lish ministers—the latter being Bishop Moule 
and F. B. Meyer. One sermon each is taken 
from a nearly equal proportion of American 
and foreign preachers. The book includes 
such famous discourses as Phillips Brooks’s 
The Candle of the Lord, Bushnell’s Uncon- 
scious Influence, Chalmers’s Expulsive Power 
of a New Affection, Channing’s Christianity 
a Rational Religion, Moody’s No Difference, 
Moseley’s Reversalof Human Judgments, and 
Dr. Storrs’s International Council sermon on 
the Permanent Motive in Missionary Work. 
The collection is representative, and we do 
not miss any name which ought to be included. 


A Life of 8t. Peter for the Young, b wy George 
Ludington Weed. pp. 292. George Jaco 
&Co. 60 cents net. 


Follows upon the author’s lives of Christ, of 
Paul and of John. Thereis always a demand 
for books of the class of which this is a good 
representative, which arrange and interpret 
sympathetically the scattered facts and allu- 
sions of the New Testament in regard to a 
single character or subject. The danger of 
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the method is that of dilution, from which 
this book does not altogether escape. It is 
intended for the young and will serve its pur- 
pose best, we think, if used for reading aloud. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Geor e Washington, by Norman Hapgood. 
419. Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

It is ‘the cold light of little facts, drawn from 
close study of the biographic material, which 
Mr. Hapgood sheds upon the career of Wash- 
ington. By way of making the picture com- 
plete he seems to us to magnify unduly the 
less praiseworthy side of his character. Not 
that the facts are untrue. but that they are 
out of proportion. The final summing up 
puts the hero in his place again—like a bronze 
which has been taken down and examined 
in strong sunlight to show us all the flaws 
in the casting and then dusted and put on its 
pedestal again. But Washington bears the 
scrutiny well, and it is no harm to realize 
his limitations of humor and excesses of tem- 
per. If he had been a more sensitive and 
imaginative man his work would probably 
have broken him down before he had com- 
pleted it. 

Pestalozzi, by A —- pp. 306. Charles 

Scribner’s sons. ‘$1. 00 n 
The reader’s interest fay "Pestalozzi’s life is 
most largely concerned with the lifelong ex- 
periments of a pioneer in a great cause. The 
man himself was ill equipped for worldly 
success. Yet he was an enthusiastic and un- 
tiring worker, with clear ideas, and his im- 
portance and achievement as the father. of 
modern popular education fully justify the 
inclusion of his life and the exposition of 
his principles in the series of The Great 
Educators, edited by Nicholas Murray Butler. 
The translation is satisfactory; the book 
makes a clear way through the tangled 
thicket of material. 


Muhammad and His Power, by P. De Lacy 
™Z_ pp. onda bares” Seribner’s Sons. 


Muhammad, as Mr. Johnstone prefers to 
spell his name, must always be accounted one 
of the great men of the world and belongs of 
right among the world’s epoch-makers. This 
book does not pretend to be more than a sift- 
ing and selection from the works of those 
who have gone before, but it accomplishes its 
purpose admirably. The author has entered 
into the personality of his hero by a sympa- 
thetic imagination, though he is not imposed 
upon by the glamour of his suceess and lasting 
influence, and pictures the dark and weak 
sides of his character as well as the brighter 
ones. It is a good and useful manual on a 
large subject. 


Marg Rich, Countess of Warwick, by aioe? 
algrave. pp.323. E.P. Dutton & Co. $1.5 


net. 

Dr. Horton’s series of Biographies of Saintly 
Lives in this volume depicts the story of a 
woman whose father was Richard Boyle, 
Earl of Cork, and her husband Charles Rich, 
who after her marriage became Earl of War- 
wick. Although her life was passed in the 
stirring years of the Long Parliament, the 
Commonwealth and the Restoration, it had 
little share in public events. Its story is 
sympathetically told, with rather more de- 
tail, however, than its importance quite jus- 
tifies, and shows a woman of much simplicity 
of heart and high aspirations, who passed 
through many trials and lived the life of 
faith. There are many extracts from her 
diary and meditations which show her spir- 
itual moods and experiences in their setting 
of outward circumstance. 


FICTION 

The God Seeker, by ivter Resegaer. pp. 475. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 
A romantic German anes a the recesses of 
the Styrian A!ps, founded upon historia] rec- 
ords of the excommunication and isolation of 
a parish in the mountains at the end of the 
fifteenth century. Herr Rosegger’s Forest 
Schoolmaster has already been given to Eng- 
lish readers. The present tale is interesting 
in itself and by contrast of method and ideal 
with the historic fiction of our own land. 
The survivals of old heathen worship, the 
effect of authority without sympathy, the 
melting down of social order when its sanc- 
tions are withdrawn, the life of the forest 
and the struggles of unaided souls toward 
faith and strength are drawn with power, if 
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witha larger background of is supernatural 
than our modern American taste approves. 

The Real b had i 8 ors gie Herrick. pp. 358. 

Macmillan Co. 
We could wish Herrick, the au- 
thor of this novel, had chosen almost any 
other field for the ‘cise of histalents. He 
has a certain facility for writing and is evi- 
dently a student of the darker side of human 
nature, but neither his perceptions nor his ana- 
lytical powers qualify him for a writer of 
fiction. The exploitation of the sexes is his 
favorite pastime, and it is a dangerous one, 
even with a writer of more refinement than 
Mr. Herrick possesses. The coarseness of 
parts of this story is inexcusable. 


Stratagems and Spoils, by William Allen 
160" pp. 291. harles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. White protests beforehand that we are 
not to hear much in these short stories of the 
passion of young love. They deal with the 
great game of politics and the maturer ambi- 
tions and struggles of men. He makes an 
apology for politics whieh is not, we. fear, 
well borne out by the substance of his tales. 
They are full of dramatic situations and 
frank-spoken sketches of American life, and 
hold the interest of the reader easily. 

The Pride of Race, by B. L. ga pp. 344° 

George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.00 
The reference of the title is twotold—to the 
ancestral pride of the English nobleman and 
the Jew, which are effectively connected and 
contrasted. The Jew is devoted to making a 
career for his only son, who is trained in a 
good English school, succeeds in Parliament 
and marries the daughter of an earl. The 
simplicity of heart of the two fathers is 
pleasantly shown; the hero is a thought un- 
real, the wife is well drawn. The scene is in 
London, and its setting reminds us pleasantly 
of Dickens. It is an interesting story. 


Lalor’s les, by Katharine E. Conwa 
329. Peet, “< Akai 


A story uf New oie life with a good deal 
of incident and change of fortune, interesting 
for its picture of familiar scenes from the 
point of view of our Roman Catholic people. 
Pleasantly written and ending well. 


MUSIC 

Music and Its Masters, by 0. B. Boise. pp. 

206. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 
The author is a German teacher of music liv- 
ing in America. His English shows traces of 
foreign origin, but is usually clear and often 
forcible. The book treats of the histurical 
development of music and gives an account of 
six great composers. Of America the author 
says, with an amusing mixture of prejudice 
and suggestiveness: “‘The religious bigotry 
of a large portion of those who first came to 
America seeking freedom of conscience (for 
those who thought and believed as they 
thought and believed) was deadly to art im- 


pulse. They looked upon any music not set. 


to sacred words as a frivolity that would im- 
peril their souls, and they exercised little 
judgment in selecting such music as they did 
use. This narrow view of our art greatly de- 
layed the advent of musical intelligence, and 
it called a species of ‘ psalm-smiters’ into be- 
ing, who, with inappropriate adaptations of 
secular melodies and worse attempts at com- 
position, debased both music and the serv- 
ices of the church, and sapped the vitality of 
art tendency when it first became manifest.’’ 

A S.Orittoat Paton Oo wit by A. Elson. pp. 
This readable and well- scabiitienil history 
of opera makes two immediate impressions— 
that music as we know it is almost wholly 
a@ modern art, and that neither England nor 
America has yet been abie to contribute 
anything of the first importance to operatic 
composition. What the author has to tell us 
of the Anglo-American activity is easily 
crowded into an appendix of less than five 
pages. The historical chapter, from ancient 
times down to Scarlatt', is just as brief. The 
progress of the art in its national develop- 
ments, with sketches of the subject matter of 
the famous operas, make up the substance of 
book. 


Grand Opera in America, H. C. Lahee. 
pp 347. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


Names of singers famous ip their day and of 
others associated with the opera in America 
fill these pages. Brief sketches of life and 
criticisms of work, together with many por- 
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traits, make the book a good record of this 
phase of American musical history, and a 
full index makes the material available for 
ready reference. 
The Choral Service Book, for the use of Evan- 
elical Lutheran Congres tions, saeee by Bory 


. Archer and Rev her D. Pp. 2 
General Council Publication Boart “Phil elphia. 


For general readers, and especially for stu- 
dents of church music, outside the Lutheran 
body, the first interest in this book will bein 
its full historical introduction:” The whole 
work is a proof of the strong tide which is 
setting in many of -eurs Whristian bodies 
toward a more liturgical form of*public wor- 
ship. The Lutherans, for. whom ‘it’ is’ espe- 
cially prepared, have the rich stores of Ger- 
man music as well as the oldef’and more 
recent treasures of the chureh at large to 
draw upon, and this the editors have done. 
In its form and mechanical execution the 
book calls for high praise. 


The Desire of All Mations, an unfinished -. 


cred oratorio, by Alfred 8. Baker. pp. 57. No” 
vello, Ewer & Co., New York. Paper: 76 cents: 





Book Chat 


Mr. Gilbert Parker is spending the winter 
at Aiken, S. C. 


There is a demand from Russia for a trans- 
lation of Kirk Munroe’s capital boys’ stories. 


The Century offers prizes of $100, $60 and 
$40 for the best original humorous drawings 
from persons under thirty years of age re- 
ceived before March 1. 


Marie Corelli’s latest address, delivered be- 
fore the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, 
was on The Vanishing Gift: the Decay of the 
Imagination. Nothing personal was meant. 


Appleton’s Universal Cyclopedia and At- 
las is to be issued in a new revised and en- 
larged edition under the editorship of Rossi- 
ter Johnson, with a large corps of specialists 
as assistants. 


The United Daughters of the Confederacy 
in Kentucky have petitioned the manager of 
the Lexington Opera House that the play 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin may never again be given 
in his house. How much more than a politi- 
cal tract the book is its continued vitality 
shows, even in the form of a poor dramatiza- 
tion. 

By the will of the late Robert C. Billings a 
residuary portion was left to be used for pub- 
lic purposes by the executors. An unexpect- 
edly large realization enables them to an- 
nounce that the sum of $100,000 will be used 
in the purchase of books for the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, to be kept together as a memorial 
to Mr. Billings. 


The path of the man of letters in Europe, 
after he has attained a place of undisputed 
fame, is somewhat more flower-strewn and 
less thorny than with us. George Brandes, 
the eminent literary critic, born in Copenha- 
gen in 1842, has just been voted an annual 
pension of 5,000 kroner by the University of 
Copenhagen in recognition of his services to 
literature. 

Inquiries come to us daily about the new 
Pilgrim Hymnal for Sunday schools now in 
preparation. It is inthe hands of the printer, 
but will not be ready to sell much before 
April 1. The price will probably be thirty- 
five cents in cloth binding, twenty-five cents 
in board covers. The hymns and the music 
are pronounced by all who have looked over 
the manuscript and proofs to be superior to 
any similar book published. 


The death of Aubrey de Vere at the age of 
eighty-nine removes from the ranks of Eng- 
lish men of letters a gifted singer of verse, 
an informing essayist, a charming narrator 
of incidents and sayings noted while in com- 
pany with distinguished men, his own or his 
father’s friends. Few men have written so 
much relative to Wordsworth which was so 
well worth printing. He was a devout Ro- 
man Catholic, and occasionally indulged in 
championship of the church’s interests. 
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This second broadside is prepared by four leading pastors: Drs. F. 8. Hayden, Jacksonville; 8S. H. Dana, Quincy; H. K. Painter, 


Galva; and Rev. J. H. McLaren, Princeton. They know the fields they describe, for they have been in them for years. 


We accept tre opinion of an 

parr a@atute judge. Congregation- 
aP* aie in Southern Illinois is 

a composite, mot an original type. Its 
membership is gathered from the four 
winds. Itis bound together by the elas- 
tic cord of a composite ministry. If we 
become Methodist or Presbyterian in 
everything but church order, we have 
no rightful place. We add only one more 
set of churches and impose extra finan- 
cial burdens on the people. What this 
region most needs is a ministry which 
has inherited or fully appropriated Con- 
gregationalism—to save us from too 
great divergence from the original type. 


Jacksonville and Vicinity 
““ WHAT'S HOLY GROUND” 


Draw a circle, radius 60 miles, Jackson- 
ville the center; you embrace territory than 
which none is more sacred to Illinois Congre- 
gationalism. Hither, up Illinois River, came, 
1820-30, the earliest pilgrims from New 
England, the consecrated ‘“‘ Band,” pioneer 
missionaries pledged to plant no Congrega- 
tional churches. But the old fire burning in 
their souls broke forth in 1830, and lighted 
Congregational altars throughout the region, 
at Quincy, Mendon, Griggsville, Pittsfield, 
Jacksonville, Chandlerville, Godfrey, Green- 
ville, Waverly, Summer Hill. Within ten 
years onethird of all the Congregational 
churches in the state were in this small area. 
All but one lived and thrived. Quincy alone 
is commanding. As fer the rest, their past 
breathes in their present, and the sturdy stuff 
lingering in each is an inheritance from men 
who feared only God, loved learning, and in 
the days of slavery ran the “underground 
railroad” from blood-stained Alton via God- 
frey and Chandlerville toward the north star. 


AN IDEAL COUNTRY PARISH 


Joy Prairie’s white meeting house and par- 
sonage are set among trees, wide cornfields 
and pasturing cattle all about. Every farm 
is represented at church service; every at- 
tendant, save babies, a charch member ; Sun- 
day school is only an adjourned session of 
preaching service. Its benevolences vie with 
home expenses; its children are on mission 
fields in India and Ceylon. Telephone and 
“rural delivery’ bind farmhouses to one an- 
other and the outside world. The Coterie,a 
democratic mutual improvement club, fur- 
nishes sociability and culture. Summer Hill 
and Illini are similar parishes. 


VIGOROUS LATER GROWTHS 


In fields long pre-empted by Methodists and 
Presbyterians we are slowly coming to our 
own. Decatur, geographical and railroad cen- 
ter of the state, is a strategic point. Thir- 
teen years of heroic work here by the late 
lamented Miller built a solid church, where, 
till 1887, a Pilgrim church was unknown. 
Under Strain it plans enlargement, and its 
aggressiveness will demonstrate the mission 
and opportunity of Congregationalism. 

Springfield began in 1867. It knew Drs. 
McLean, J. H. Barrows, R. O. Post. Last 
week it completed. a $50,000 edifice. It is 
thoroughly organized along customary lines 
of work, and begins to win the respect of the 
capital city. There’s Alton. Its goodly com- 
pany for thirty years has been slowly absorb- 


ing the spirit of the denomination from its 
original nucleus of New Englanders. It is 
busy constructing an $18,000 edifice, and un- 
der the wise leadership of Rice will push the 
denomination further into a non-Congrega- 
tional neighborhood. 

Time fails to tell of missions: of Spring- 
field’s “Hope” Church, which is yet only a 
hope, and Plymouth, awakened and out of 
debt; of gasping Pana and East St. Louis 
Mission, where McQuarrie deserves financial 
aid for his evangel to plain people. 


EDUCATION 


Hereabouts the rude and fiery eloquence of 
Peter Cartwright blazed out against the mar- 
riage of education and religion. Unmoved, 
Congregationalists planted academies and 
reared the walls of “Old Illinois,” the first 
college for higher Christian learning in the 
West. Today courageous Clifford Barnes, its 
new president, struggles to adapt it to mod- 
ern conditions. University men on its fac- 
ulty! New blood on its trustee board! 
Money, money, money! It must and will 
come, for business men of the first rank and 
financial ability from Jacksonville, Spring- 
field and Chicago direct its fortunes. 

The early taunts of “liberalism,” “‘ hetero- 
doxy,”’ cast at Congregationalists here as else- 
where, drove them to a conservatism which 
should prove them as orthodox as any. This 
unprogressive spirit lingers still in all this 
region, nowhere stronger than in lovely, elm- 
shaded Jacksonville. But the joy of a pastor 
in a college town is his ministry to epen- 
minded youths who visit his study for light 
and the dissolving of doubts. F. 8. H. 


Her Pioneer Church 


Strength, harmony and catholicity are 
marked characteristics of the Quincy church. 
A Jew recently remarked: “It minds its 
business, keeps the peace and pays its bills” 
—a good reputation to possess. He thought it 
unique among churches in this respect. The 
oldest Congregational church in the state, for 
it was organized in 1830, it shows no signs of 
senility. The enrollment of members in the 
nineteen years of the present pastorate equals 
that of all the preceding years. Some die 
and many remove to other cities, but its vigor 
abides. It is the most prominent church ina 
city of 40,000, but its prominence comes from 
the character of its members and its leader- 
ship in charity, education and philanthropy. 
Never was there a church where the rich and 
the poor more truly meet. Since 1869, per- 
haps for a longer period, all seats have been 
absolutely free—none being even allotted. 
Expenses are met by voluntary contributions, 
and no one but the treasurer knows what any 
one gives. There is not a charity, a public 
enterprise, or any movement for the better- 
ment of the community to which this church 
does not respond liberally. Its pastor is pres- 
ident of the Associated Charities, of the Con- 
servatory of Music, adirector of the Cheerful 
Home—a settlement for poor boys and girls— 
and a trustee of Illinois College, and his par- 
ish liberally supports him in all. Of one 
member it was said, years ago, ‘He would 
let his bank go down sooner than his church,” 
and his course has warranted the statement. 
He and his brother, a man of eighty-three, 
have been not only the backbone of the 
church, but foremost as citizens. Thechurch’s 
notable record in benevolences has been 
largely due to their quiet and unostentatious 
gifts. 


weight. 
ought to make larger churches blush, if not 
repent and pay up. Mr. Anderson is much 
beloved by his people, and is regarded as a 
bishop by his brother ministers. 


E. F. W. 


The section in which Quincy is situated 
is not Congregational territory. Methodists. 
Baptists, Christians, Presbyterians, predomi- 
nate. Neighbors of our persuasion are not 
nigh, a German church, ten miles away, being 
nearest. We feed rather than are fed—giv- 
ing more letters than we receive. Mendon 
and Payson, fifteen miles distant, are strong 
and comfortable country churches. Griggs- 
ville and Pittsfield, forty miles east, are 
larger and more vigorous. The latter, under 
Rev. J. M. Markley, is full of life and grow- 
ing fast. The old New England emigration 
has long since ceased, though some of the 
stock abides, with its leavening influence. 
The Germans—Catholic and Lutheran—have: 
taken the land. They make good Congrega- 
tionalists when they enter the fold, but are 
slow incoming. The earnest efforts of their 
own churches to hold the young succeed 
better than formerly. They form a large 
proportion of our Sunday schools, and while 
some return to their own churches for con- 
firmation, not a few stay on and enter “the 
American church.”’ 8. H. D. 


In the North 


Among leading churches in northern IIli- 
nois are Princeton, Kewanee, Sheffield, Spring. 
Valley, Amboy, Buda, Dover and Wyanet. 

Our Old Colony Church at Prineeton, one 
of the richest farming communities in the 
world, is enjoying a season of continued pros- 
perity. During the last three years sixty-six 
new members have been added, the house of 
worship has been repaired, a fine new Hook 
& Hastings organ dedicated, the debt on the 
parsonage paid off and $12,000 raised towards 
erecting a fine stone edifice, the full amount 
for which, the pastor thinks, can be raised in 
one year. This church is generous in its be- 
nevolences, and the missionary lamp is kept 
trimmed and burning. Rev. Edward Carey 
and wife have recently gone out from the 
church to Harpoot, Turkey. 

Kewanee is finely located in the heart of a 
small, growing manufacturing city. This is 
a strategic point, with a strong man in the 
saddle. Dr. Moore is completing his sev- 
enth year with this church, and they have 


been years of plenty. Greatly invigorated by 
his trip abroad, the pastor is carrying the 


work to larger success and usefulness than 


ever. The debt on the beautiful edifice is 
nearly provided for; members have been re- 
ceived at every communion for several years ; 
the Men’s Sunday Evening Club has greatly 
increased the attendance. 


Spring Valley, located in the center of a 


coal mining region, is strong and doing an 
important work. Anarchy in this commu- 
nity has subsided; the assassination of the 
President has had a subduing influence. Bu- 
reau rejoices in the return of her former pas- 
tor, the venerable Parker Hurless, whose la- 
bors are always blessed. 


Dover is small numerically but large in 
Its eontributions to benevolences 


We have been calling Dixon our “ baby,’ 


but the rapid grewth of these babies is as- 
tounding. Had our fathers known how well 
our polity is adapted to the needs of the middle 
West, such prosperous cities would not have 
been left without a Congregational church. 


Continued on page 219. 
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With her numerous natural 
resources, scarcely paral- 
leled in any other state in the Union, 
what a fertile field Pennsylvania offers 
for the faith of the Pilgrim Fathers! 
And as energetic as fertile. Yet she num- 
bers only 106 Congregational churches. 
However, the choice leaven is working, 
though popular opinion claims that the 
speed is retarded by too little Welsh co- 
operation and too much Yankee assump- 
tion. Time and fellowship ought to re- 
move this Scyllaand Charybdis. A house 
divided against itself cannot stand. We 
do not expect Keystone Congregational- 
ism to fall, but we do expect that it 
will cease to be divided. 


A Fertile Field 


Beyond question the State 
Meader Association is the common 

denominator for all the pro- 
per and improper Congregational frac- 
tions in our commonwealth. Assuming 
no prerogatives, either in time or author- 
ity, it is the one organization where 
Welshman and Yankee can find mutual 
fellowship. To qualify therein a church 
needs to be Congregational and the pas- 
tors Congregationalists. Meadville, May 
20-22, is the date and place of the next 
annual meeting. Let us as Congrega- 
tionalists come together in the fellowship 
of our common faith and polity. 


Strategic Points 


“Send blank to ——,” writes one secretary 
to another. ‘“*‘We have transferred both 
church and pastor to the English Conference. 
They are yours and net ours now.” Another 
strategic point gained! On the ruins of the 
old the new lifts its head. It is English 
supremacy in the last analysis in the strife of 
tongues. Other strategic points appear in 
such fine fields as Braddock and Meadville. 
Braddock, in the south west, possesses a corner 
lot with a beautiful modern edifice, costing 
more than $55,000 exclusive of a $4,500 pipe 
organ, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The 
Building Society has invested $5,000 in the 
plant, and one Braddock family has felt the 
importance of holding that field for the Pil- 
grim faith so keenly that it has put into the’ 
church building over $1,000 from the home 
treasury. At present a debt of $10,000 fetters 
the church, but with prosperous times, such 
consecrated generosity as is manifested by 
the members and with loyal clerical serv- 
ice, Braddock will come out of the maelstrom 
on to the rock. Meadville, in the northwest, 
has possibly less burden than Braddock and 
just as splendid opportunities. Rev. C. W. 
Wilson, now of Ashland, O., added to the 
foundation former pastors had laid as goodly 
an organization as Keystone Congregation- 
alism has outside Philadelphia. The future 
is bright with auspicious elements, which the 
new pastor will marshal speedily for aggres- 
sive Congregational work in a Unitarian 
citadel. 

At Warren, another strategic point, the 
Swedish Congregationalists are fast securing 
& new church home. Last year with a little 
outside help they availed themselves of a gen- 
erous offer from the Presbyterians, and will 
soon own the “old Presbyterian church,” a 
fine property with a substantial edifice in the 
very heart of the city. With this building re- 





modeled the Swedish constituency will have 





a@ commodious church home for its increasing 
church work. Just now all services are in 
Swedish except when some neighboring Eng- 
lish Congregational pastor preaches. Soon 
there will be an evening servicein English, and 
eventually English will be used entirely, for 
some of Warren’s most useful citizens are 
second generation Swedish-Americans, who 
have been educated in all English branches 
taught in the local high school. Arrange- 
ments are making even now by which Rev. 
Frank Nielson will aid his enthusiastic people 
in passing, without the usual disaster, it is 
hoped, the difficult strife of tongues. The 
Swedish youth must be kept for the local Con- 
gregationalism of the near future. The in- 
corporated church is to be known as Beth- 
lehem Congregational Church. — ©. A. J. 


The Pilgrims in Philadelphia 


People of the Quaker City boast of the Pil- 
grims who founded Philadelphia in 1682, and 
point with pride to William Penn on his airy 
height above the City Hall. Nevertheless 
plenty of them date their origin back to 
colonial days in New England. The descend- 
ants of the Mayflower recenty held their an- 
nual banquet here, gathering a considerable 
and enthusiastic assemblage. The New Eng-, 
land dinner on Forefathers’ Day is the great- 
est function of the year, and gathers an illus- 
trious company. Many hundreds of men and 
women in this stronghold of Quakers, Ger- 
mans and Scotch-Irish were born east of the 
Hudson. It has been est’ mated that as many 
as 80,000 of our citizens boast some strain of 
New England blood, though the connection is 
often rather remote. 

It would seem, therefore, that the Pilgrim 
faith and polity ought to find a good constitu- 
ency here. Doubtless they would make a 
better record if all who come from Congrega- 


tional homes were as loyal to the denomina- 
tion in which they were reared as are the 
members of some other sects. But our very 
breadth is our weakness; and the accident of 
location, the claims of social connection, or 
the supposed prestige of stronger denomina- 
tions deprive us each year of much material 
that ought to help us build up strong churches 
of the Pilgrim order. : 

Nevertheless we find that many others, not 
“to the manner born,” welcome our ideas and 
methods, and the increasing number of those 
of very different training who join our ranks 
shows that Congregationalism is by no means 
merely a New England institution. It is 
adapted to all who believe in freedom, faith 
and fellowship. 

Philadelphia churches have had a good 
year. Central is the mother church, though 
not yet thirty-eight years old. She receatl 
held her annual meeting with a banquet, 
which brought together an unusual number 
for a delightful social reunion. Despite the 
changing community and the wide dispersion 
of members over the city and suburbs, the 
work goes steadily on. The yearclosed with 
a balance in the treasury, and collections and 
contributions amounted to nearly $18,000, of 
which $6,429 were for benevolence. The 
Brotherhood, with its groups of ten, is trying 
to enlist all the men in active co-operation. 
The church has a high reputation for its 
music, and its oratorio evenings have not 
only attracted much interest, but have left a 
deep spiritual impression. 

Rev. N. J. Gulick of Germantown First is 
rapidly recovering his health, and is pushing 
the work with vigor. A new parsonage fur- 
nishes a fresh expression of the stability and 
ability of the church, and adds materially to 
the value of the plant. 

Park Church, under the attractive ministry 


Continued on page 219 














Do You Wish 
the Finest Bread 
and Cake 


It is conceded that Royal 
Baking Powder is purest and 
strongest of all baking pow- 


ders, absolutely 
ammonia and 
ant. ‘*Royal”’ 


free from alum, 
every adulter- 
makes the best 


and most wholesome food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
meney should be sent with the notice. 
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COZZENS—In Dedham, Mass., Jan. 24, Abigail Bass, 
agen 95 yrs. 8 mos. and 3 d)s., widow of Rev. Samuet 
eedworth Cozzens, D. D. 
PRATT—In Barre, Vt., Jan. 22. Rev. Horace Pratt, aged 
86 yrs. He was born in Providence, R. I.,and was a 
graduate of Amherst College and Bangor Seminary. 


DEACON GURLEY A. PHELPS, M.D. 


In Jaffrey, N. H., Jan. 10, Dea. Gurley A. Phelps, M D. 
Dr. Phelps was born in Waitstield, Vt., June 30, 1822, 
=, from Castleton Medical College 1848, later 

k a post-graduate course at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York city; in 1849 began the prac- 
tice Of his profession in Jaffrey, where he remained till 
his deato, with the ee fp on of a year spent in Tem,le, 

A widow, son and daughter are left. Asa physi- 
cian, church officer, postmaster and one holding various 
trusis he ever maintained a character above reproach. 
In his life were exemplified the best traits of that Ubris- 
tian manhood which has given New England its envi- 
able position before the world. 


MRS. ELIZABETH LAMSON SAWYER 


Died in Boxford, Mass., Jan. 16, Mrs. Elizabeth Lam- 
son Sawyer, aged 83 yrs., 6 mos For a years 
Mrs. Sawyer had been a loyal and devoted member and 
supporter of the Boxford church. In the uays of her 
active life she was one of the most efficient workers, and 
to the very end she was unceasing in the full measure of 
her devotion and interest. 

Mrs. Sawycr’s home was always a place of warmest 
welcome, a delight and refuge, a place of comfort and 
help. For many years she was a great sufferer and her 
almust tetal deatness cut her off frum that quick and 
ready intercourse with her friends for which she was so 
admirably gifted in both mind and heart, and yet her 
courage and cheerfulness and patience were unfailing. 

he was a woman of broad and deep Christian sym- 
paees. of wide and varied reading, of keen interest 
in the world’s great work and probiems. 

She loved the flowers and the sunshine, and on Thurs- 
day morning, just as the dawn was cree;ing into the 
eastern sky, the Great Angel of Life hastened with the 

lad summons, and she went out with him into tue ever- 
asting light. B. 


MRS. EDWARD WEBB 


Mrs. Nancy Allyn Foote, widow of the late Rev. Edward 
Webb, formerly of the Madura Mission, India, and later 
secretary of Lincoln University, Pa, died at Oxford, 
Pa., Jan. 20, 1902, in the 77th year of her age. Mrs. 
Webb was a graduate of Mt. Holyoke in the blessed days 
of Mary Lyon, a.d from ber instruction and example 
imbibed a deep devotion to the missionary cause and to 
all forms of practical benevolence. Nineteen of her 
best years were given to the service of the Americen 
Beard in india, and as many more she was very helpful 
wherever her home was made in guiding young peuple 
in Bible study—a service tor which her cunstant, devout 





research emimently fitted her—and in organizing and | 


sustaining women’s missionary societies. 

Although an invalid tor many years, few persons in 
full activity accomplished more good in these and ot: er 
lines, and her infiuen e will long be felt beyoud the 
loved circle of her home. 

Three of her children consecrate India’s soil; five sur- 
vive her. The two sons are Kdward A. of St Paul, 
Minn., and Rev. Samuel G. of Lakewood, N. J. The 
daughters are: Mrs. J 
Del., Dr. Ella 8. ef Oxford, Pa., and Miss Auna F., a 
teacher in the International Institute of Spain. 


MRS. ABIGAIL BASS COZZENS 


W. Cooch of Cooch’s Bridge, | 


Mrs. Cozzens entered into rest at Dedham, Mass., Jan. | 
24, at the age of ninety-five years. She was the daughter | 


of Dr. Wm. and Mrs. Fideiia (Moseley) and was 
born at Middlebury, Vt., May 21, 1806. She was edu- 
cated at Mt. Holyoke Seminary under the inspiring in- 
fluence of Mary Lyon. In 1832 she married Rev. 
uel W. Cozzens, who was ho.ored and beloved as 

tor of churches in Marblehead, Milton, Manomet, 
ass., in Vernon, N. Y., and Weybridge, Vt. Mrs. 
Cozzens was the last of nine gisters; a brother, Dr. 
Wm. M. Bass, survives her. she was the mother of six 
children, only one of whom is living, Mrs. Charlotte 
. wite of Mr. Henry M. Knox, for forty-one yearsa 
resident of St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., now of 
Washington, D.C. It was the privilege of the daugbter 
and granddaughter to devote themselves to the comfort 
of the aged une during the closing years of ber life. 
Mrs. Cozzens was a wuman of vizorous mind, of clear 
spiritual insight and of a sweet and winning personality. 
y nature she was vivacious, buoyant, sunny; by grace 
calm, confident, trustful. Her religious cunvictions 
were deep, soul-stirring; she fed on the strong meat of 
gospel truth; the center of her theology was Christ 
crucified and risen. She filled her posttion as pastor’s 
wife with — wisdom, dis«rimi: ation and devotion. 
She longed intensely for the prosperity of Zion, for whose 
ighest good she ever prayed. Sh: carried upon her 
heart, in loving sympathy, the trials and sorrows of 
others. Her forgiving spirit, her kindly judgment gave 
her a strong place among Christians whose example we 
may follow. The gathering years i/luminated and 
beautified her relivious life, while they restricted the 
— of her active service for Christ. As she entered 
e nineties she often asked why God spared so useless 
apersonasshe Asstrength and vision graduaily failed 
and the head became weary, the waiting days seemed at 
times a little long tor her eagle spirit. But God washer 
refuge, his presence a joy. er keen interest in current 
events—social, national, religious—continueu to the last. 
She performed her usual home tasks on the last day of 
her life and fell asleep without i!jness and without pain. 
As in the case of her husband, Mrs. Cozzens had a fine 
voice. Together they savg in the ch ir of the Middle- 
ouey church and contributed to the musical programs 
during Commencement week. In later years music 


formed a prominent feature of the home circle. Who 
can doubt that these voices now biend in singing halle- 
lujahs before the throne of God? 4. 


B. 8. 
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THERE is no reason why your baby need be pale 
and thin. He should be rosy and fat. Mellin’s 
Food will make him so. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 7 DAY WASHING- 
TON Tours, $25.—Including hotel accommoda- 
tions, meals en route, etc., leaving Boston Feb. 
21, March 7 and 21, April 4 and 18 and May 2. 
Stop over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York. Ititerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 
Washington Street, Boston. 


FINE CASES FOR FINE Books.—Everything in 
this world ought to be in proportion. It is a poor 
policy to have a fine library and not give it suitable 
eare. Nearly all the bookcases sold in the stores 
are cheaply made, but it is possible to find well 
made substantial cabinets for books at the Paine 
Furniture Warerooms on Canal Street. Their 
prices are very inexpensive. 


COMMENTING upon china ware for the table, 
the importance of having a stock pattern that can 
be readily matched is insisted upon usually by 
experienced housekeepers, and Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton have for years organized their importa- 
tions to secure that facility, although some unique 
designs, never duplicated, are to be seen in their 
extensive exhibit. 








If my name isn’t 
on your lamp chim- 
neys you have 


trouble with them. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Impaired Digestion 


May not be all that is meant by dyspepsia 
now, but it will be if neglected. 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of nervous 
headache, sourness of the stomach, and dis- 
agreeable belching may not be very bad now, 
but they will be if the stomach is suffered to 
grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease that 
the tendency to it should be given early atten- 
tion. This is completely overcome by 



















Hood's Sarsaparilla 
which strengthens the whole digestive system. 
I 90 frs. 
fv National Prize at Paris 
L A Ferruginous Tonic 
in all fs 
— and Poommece of the Blood. jj 
PARIS 
KE. Fougera & Co. 


Quina 
Pleasant to the taste ; sone aah and 
22 rue brouoct 
Agents, N.Y 














CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
waeePo for the distressing and often 

= fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 














SPECIALLY MADE. 








raries, and we carry them in our 
single manufacture. : 


The man or woman who is so fortunate as 
to own a fine library may be pardoned for 
going to considerable expense to give it a 
worthy setting. 

Books are perishable property. They have 
three constant enemies; the sun which fades, 
the dust which falls and the worms which 
come from Nowhere. 
buy a cabinet which is sun, dust and worm- 
proof. 

And that means good joiner-work that will 
defy the tooth of time for half acentury. You 
can’t pick it up in the ordinary store, but we 
build a few such Bookcases for important lib- 
ready-made stock at about half the cost of 


It is wise economy to 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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In Various Fields 


A Diamond Anniversary 


Union Congregational Church of Groton, 
Mass., observed its seventy-fifth anniversary 
in connection with its annual church gather- 
ing. The afternoon was given up to the anni- 
versary exercises. Mrs. Mary T. Shumway 
of Dorchester, for years an influential and 
working member of the Groton church, was 
the able historian. Mr. H. W. Whiting gave 
the financial record and Deacon D. P. Keyes 
told of the church membership. 

The Union Church of Christ was organized 
in 1826; its building was dedicated and the 
first pastor, Rev. John Todd, was ordained 
and installed in 1827. Mr. Todd, afterward 
famous as a preacher and writer, was an able 
leader, fearless, faithful and talented. Each 
of the eleven succeeding pastors achieved 
some special and notable work. 

The original building and land cost about 
$6,000. The finances were imperfectly kept, 
but as nearly as could be found the entire 
cost of this enterprise amounted to $135,005, 
with benevolences added to $174,384. There 
were thirty original members, half of them 
men. Thelargest membership was 234 in 1865. 
The Ladies’ Benevolent Society has applied a 
large share of its funds towards improve- 
ments on the church buildings, not forgetting 
home missionary work. 

A genuine and pleasant surprise was the 
gift of a set of individual communion cups, 
presented by a member, Mrs. Mary S. Spauld- 
ing, in memory of her husband, the late Dr. 
Miles Spaulding. A debt of $200 was extin- 
guished at this gathering. 

Thus auspiciously, with an earnest pastor, 
Rey. George M. Howe, recently installed, 
this church begins the last quarter of a cen- 
tury’s existence. E. M. M. 


Worcester’s Growing Churches 


Pilgrim Church, under the energetic leader- 
ship of Dr. Alex. Lewis, forges steadily on. 
The debt on the church, $62,000 in October, 
1898, was increased by interest and deficit on 
current expenses to $63,224. The Church 
Building Society offered a loan of $15,000, 
without interest, if the obligation could be 
reduced to that amount; and the church has 
raised $48,224 in alittle more than three years, 
thus securing this aid. In the six years of 
Dr. Lewis’s pastorate the church has raised 
$125,000 for all purposes and has added 411 
members. It gained thirty-nine members last 
year, making a total of 726. The benevolences 
of 1901 foot up $2,172. The Sunday school en- 
rolls-901. A prosperous Men’s Association 
has sixty members. Dr. Lewis has begun a 
series of evening sermons on the Trials and 
Triumphs of the Professions, including the 
teacher, lawyer, doctor, editor and the min- 
ister. They will be based on answers to a 
large list of questions sent out. 

Piedmont has always been a quiet but 
strong church, making little display but do- 
ing large work. It has received twenty new 
members on confession and twenty-six by 
letter. During the three and a half years’ 
pastorate of Dr. Willard Scott the member- 
ship has made a net gain of 136, bringing it to 
800, 
debt of $24,000 on its parsonage, all of which is 








For Dyspepsia 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, late of Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “A wonderful 
remedy, which gave me most gratifying results in 
the worst forms of dyspepsia.” 


This church is also engaged paying off a | 





pledged and athirdis paidin. Dr. Scott. has 
again taken up his work with an adult Bible 
class numbering over sixty, and is using the 
Gilbert course of topics in the Acts. The 
Woman’s Association has arranged a course 
of illustrated lectures on Strange Corners of 
Our Country. Congregations average about 
900 in the morning and 400 in the evening, 
giving at least 1,100 persons attending during 
the day. 

The Church of the Covenant has closed 
one of its best years. The steady, aggressive 
work of Rev. and Mrs. Mevis is telling in 
this difficult field. Bethany has increased 
in congregations, membership and Sunday 
school, and has reduced its debt $400. 

Hope Church enters upon the new year with 
brightest prospects. From its organization it 
has had free seats and been supported by vol- 
untary offerings. This year the pledges are 
twenty-five per cent. larger than in any pre- 
vious year, guaranteeing the entire financial 
support from the start. A new departure has 
been made in securing benevolent offerings. 
Missionary sermons and speakers will be 
heard frequently as before, but no appeals 
will be made from the pulpit. A missionary 
committee has canvassed the entire cangre- 
gation, enrolling all who will consent as sys- 
tematic givers, either at two cents a week, a 
cent a day, or larger amounts. Certificates of 
membership are given and a large corps of 
collectors will call each month for the offer- 
ings and also distribute missionary literature 
on their rounds. Once a quarter a missionary 
rally will be held. By this method it is ex- 
pected that the number of contributors will 
be increased about threefold, the work done 
systematically, literature wisely distributed 
and a large number of calls made, especially 
upon those usually neglected. 

Large numbers of men who rarely attend 
church have been enrolled. The Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip is doing a vigorous 
work among the men. The Sunday morning 
men’s meeting has an attendance of twenty 
to thirty, with Christian business men as 


Continued on page 218. ~ 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the bette:; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion; it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeler breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s \bsorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bow- 
els, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of trem; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 























years or six months’ tuition with or 
without board at the New England 
Conservatory, Boston, at the expense ot 
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Worcester 
(Continued from page 217.) 


speakers. The first Sunday of the new year 
was observed in the Sunday school as Deci- 
sion Day, when thirty-six scholars first ex- 
pressed their purpose to begin the Christian 
life on New Year’s Day, and twenty-six oth- 
ers, who had taken such a stand before, but 
had not united with the church, renewed their 
vow. 

Adams Square, the youngest church in the 
city, is growing fast. A net gain of twenty- 
four members makes a total of 142. The Sun- 
day school numbers 231. The church has 
adopted pew rents in place of free seats and 
nearly all the sittings have been taken. Al- 
ready the capacity of the church is taxed at 
special services. The benevolences have been 
put upon a thoroughly systematic basis with 
pledge card and special envelopes for weekly 
offerings. Rev. J. A. Seibert is an aggressive 
man, well suited to a new enterprise like this. 

BR. W. P. 


Connecticut Valley Migrations 


The valley joins Springfield, Mass., in lament- 
ing the departure to larger cities of two men 
whose influence extended far beyond city lim- 
its. Mr. John Cotton Dana, in his four years’ 
administration of the city library, had so ex- 
tended its sphere of helpfulness that protests 
arose from all the region against letting him 
goto Newark. The directors were powerless 
financially ; hence New Jersey wins a prize. 

Seven years ago First Church called Rev. 
Frank L. Goodspeed from Amherst. The 
membership has increased until it is now, 
outside of Brooklyn and Oakland, the largest 
in the denomination. Other events in the 
pastorate are the paying of a debt of $7,500 
and improvements in the auditorium. Itisa 
down-town church, whose parish is widely 
scattered. The burden of the unassisted pas- 
torate is heavy, and, actuated partly, at least, 








THE fact that most diseases arise from an impure 
or low condition of the blood is fully proven by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


F. E. B.—We heard a man say the other morning 
that the abbreviation for February—Feb.—means 
Freeze every body, and that man looked frozen in 
his ulster. It was apparent that he needed the 
kind of warmth that stays, the warmth that reaches 
from head to foot, all over the body. We could 
have told him from personal knowledge that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla gives permanent warmth; it invigor- 
ates the blood and speeds it along through artery 
and vein, and really fits men and women, boys and 
girls, to enjoy cold weather and resist the attacks 
of disease. It gives the right kind of warmth, 
stimulates and strengthens at the same time, and 
all its benefits are lasting. There may be a sug- 
gestion in this for you. 
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by a longing for relief, Dr. Goodspeed has ac- 
cepted a call to the large but compact parish 
of the Calvary Presbyterian Church of Cleve- 
land, one of the strongest and wealthiest in 
that important city. Our Presbyterian breth- 
ren are to be congratulated on the success of 
this raid into Congregational territory. They 
have secured a paster of commanding pres- 
ence, like the hills of his native Vermont, of 
broad culture as befits his Bay State training, 
and of experience acquired in fourteen years’ 
service of Massachusetts churches, whereby 
he ranks as a successful executive, a eonserv- 
ative and powerful preacher and a magnetic 
friend. Their gain is our loss after April 1. 
Lona. 


St. Paul’s Largest Church Burned 


People’s Church, St. Paul, Minn., the largest 
Congregational auditorium in the Twin Cit- 
ies, was destroyed by fire Jan. 29, with a loss 
of $100,000, insurance of $50,000. The fire 
seems to have originated from defective elec- 


Continued on page 221. 








When 


you 
haven’t 
a minute 
to spare, 
you need an 


Elgin 


Watch 


It is the world’s standard time- 
keeper. Sold by jewelers every- 
where. An Elgin Watch always 
has the word ine = or engraved on 
the works. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, lil. 
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When you stop at the half-way 
house see that the oysters 
are accompanied With 


Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


“The oyster cracker with a taste to it.” 


Sold only in In-er-seal pack- 
ages, with the In-er-seal trade- 
mark design in red and white 
on each end of each package. 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
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| Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1902—the most superb and 
} instructive horticultural publication of the ve pages—700 
engravings—6 superb colored plates of vegeta’ 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 


To every one who will state where this Petiihensas was seen, and who 
} incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we will amail the Catalogue, and ‘also send 
Ba free of charge, our famous 50-Cent 
containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering ; Pansies Mammoth Flowering; Asters, 
New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume Celery, in a coupon en- 
velope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


les and flowers. 
Empty | Envelope 


Henderson’’ Collection of seeds, 











MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
tional ction eo ent 8 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
dard Ly gone on baat aad service in 
Ample. instruction Yin in actual practice. 
H. JACKSON, A. M., M.D., Rea@’R. Near City 
Hiospital Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Double, Bush & Trailing 


®% SWEET PEAS 


D> Y> Double Sweet P 
White, Pink, Scarlet, 
Stri . The4 sorts for lic 
Trailing Sweet Peas— 
Trails instead of wing 
upright. White, Pink, Ye!- 
low ,Lavenderand Scarlet. 
The’ sorts ve lbe. 
Bush Sweet Pea 
Grow in Dosh | By with- 
ous suppor™ Stri Lav- 
ender and Brown-red. The 3 sure for 10¢ 
All 12 sorts, one packet each for 20c., “postpaid. 
OUR GRE at. CaTalL LOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, bs, Plants and Rare New Fruits, 196 
pages, profnsely Niteotrated, large colored plates, FREE. 
JOHN LE wWiS CHILDS. Floral Park, N.¥- 











THE RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANIC ARTS, 


Kingston, R. I. 

A technical-scientific college for young men and 
young women. Courses in Agriculture, Mec hanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Chemistry. Biology, a — 
General Science lead to the degree o . 8. 

yaratory Department. Dormitories. Tuition og 
Bend for illustrated catalogue. 

J. H. WASHBURN, Pu. D., President. 
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Illinois 
(Continued from page 214 } 


The reason why these babies grow so fast is 
because they ought to have been born fifty 
years ago. The church at Dixon has cut its 
teeth. It is able to walk and talk, and Rev. 
J. G. Brooks is teaching it to do something 
for a living. It is no longer the baby, how- 
ever, for just as the last words of this sketch 
are being written news comes from the new 
and flourishing town of Manlius that another 
bouncing Congregational baby has come into 
the world, and that Rev. J. H. Runalls has 
been set to rocking the cradle. 

Yes, Congregationalism is taking the lead. 
Our family will soon be a large one, and we 
are coming to see that the hand that rocks 
the Congregational cradle is the hand that 
rules the West. J. H. MCL... 
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room, though too small for its needs. With 
a net gain of thirty-four members and larger 
collections than ever, it is pushing forward 
its building enterprise hopefully. 

Kensington Church has more children than 
it can accommodate at one session, so holds its 
Sunday school in relays. Its devoted pastor, 
Rev. N. N. Bormose, has led in a successful 
effort to pay $800 of the debt on its vacant lot: 
hopes to cancel the rest in the spring, and to 
push a new church into existence this sum- 
mer. Pilgrim is steadily gaining under the 
guidance of Rev. H. W. Myers, Jr. He has 
unusual skill in junior Endeavor work, and 
his Pilgrim Institute reached many last year, 

Again the phenomenal growth of the year 
has been in Snyder Avenue Church. The 
superb physique and thorough devotion of 
Rev. F. E. Wieder enabled him to make 1,950 
calls, besides attending 22 weddings and 99 
funerals. The church is in dead earnest in 
its work, and he received 112 new members, 


- 960n confession. With 650 in Sunday school 


The Central West 


The forces of Congregationalism in this 
section are aggressive and well sustained. 
Peoria, our metropolitan center, with its six 
Congregational churches, its City Missionary 
Society, is the home of the Central Illinois 
Congregational Club and of its Congrega- 
tional Ministerial Association. Both these 
organizations are highly prized for their in- 
tellectual stimulus, Christian fellowship and 
widened outlook. Union and Plymouth 
Churches, under the efficient. leadership of 
Rev. Messrs. W. J. Johnson and J. W. Nel- 
son, are prospering in fields in which their 
influence constantly grows. 

Central Church, Galesburg, with its earnest 
and gifted pastor, Dr. C. A. Vincent, its mis- 
sionary pastors, Rev. and Mrs. F. M. Price, 
on the island of Guam, its Church Visitor, its 
organization of members in each ward for 
evangelistic and pastoral work; its sixty- 
five additional members received the past 
year, or 236 during the three years of the 
present pastorate; its $46,000 raised in that 
time for all purposes—truly this church is a 
power for the kingdom both near and far. 

Moline First, of which Rev. W. W. Willard 
is pastor, is the largest English-speaking 
church in a city of 18,000 people. Its edifice— 
practically new, having been remodeled at an 
expense of about $40,000—is admirably adapted 
to the various lines of church work by up-to- 
date methods. This church is successfully 
solving the second service problem by a four 
o’clock vesper service, largely attended. A 
Young Men’s Club, just now studying the 
history of Illinois, and a vigorous Boys’ Club 
are also special features. 

G ) has closed the year with a balance 
in the treasury and pledges already secured 
to cover the expenses of 1902. On the first 
Sunday of the new year there was an im- 
pressive installation service, in which all the 
officers of the church, from senior deacon to 
Sexton, including teachers of the Sunday 
school, were publicly inducted into office by | 
receiving a charge from the pastor, Rev. W. | 
B. Millard, and taking upon themselves a vow 
of fidelity and enthusiasm in the discharge of 
their duties. H. K. P. 








Pennsylvania 


(Continued from page 215 ) 


of Rev. C. B. Adams, has completely reno- 
vated its chapel, making a delightful audience- 





they have far outgrown their chapel, and a 
new church is an urgent neeessity. c H. R. 


New Dinner Sets 


By Strs. “ Ultonia,” “ Lancastr‘an ” 
and “Sagamore” from Liverpool, the 
“Alexandria” and “ Assyria” from Ham- 
burg, the “Storm King” from Antwerp 
and ship “Susquehanna” from Hong 
Kong. 

We have, within the past two weeks, 
landed importations, including Dinner 
Ware, embracing new shapes and de- 
signs, from the best potteries in Europe 
and China. Also including old standard 
patterns, the old blue Meissen Dresden, 
blue Fitzhugh Canton China, etc., to 
match old sets. 

The importance of purchasing Stock 
Patterns of table ware that can be 
readily matched for years to come is ap- 
preciated by experienced housekeepers. 

Visitors will find an extensive variety 
to choose from in the Dinner Set De- 
partment (third floor), and in the new 
enlarged Glassware Department (sec- 
ond floor) an extensive exhibit from the 
ordinary up to the costly designs in cut 
and etched glassware. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms will be 
seen superb specimens of Bric-a-Brac. 

On the gallery the fireproof French 
Porcelain, Paris Café Dishes for Shirred 
Eggs, Welsh Rarebits, Omelette Souffle, 
Ramelkins, etc. 

One price in plain figures and we are 
not undersold on equal wares if we 
know it. 


Jones, MeDutfee & Stratton Co, 


China, Glass and Lamps 


(Seven Floors) 


120 FRANKLIN, Cor. Federal St. 
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I am in everybody’s mouth three times a day—or ought to be. 


@ Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristlesin 
cleans between the teeth 
This means much to cleanl persons—the only ones who like our 


Hole in handle and hook to 
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The Boys 
World 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED 
468 WEEKLY PAPER 466 


For all boys, and for every day of the week. Stands 
for all that is noblest in boy life. It is intended to 
assist and to uplift boys in their own sphere; to make 
each day worth tiving. and each deed its best; to in- 
erease faith and courage, and to spread a charm con- 
snually about the way. Conducted by a corps of 
ablest Christian writers, and workers wich ys. 
Treats of everything of interest to boys home, 
school, shop, playground, Sunday-school, Church, ete. 
News of successful bo oys, and brave deeds done by 
boys. Interesting stories and incidents, science 
mechanics, inventions, games, recreation, care ©! 
health, earning and saving money, making things 
Round Table, Question Drawer, etc. Bight large, four- 
column es, full of delightful and wholesome read- 
ing “eg Ree. Printed in colors. First number now 














Pr ts per year. A boys’ weekly at less than 
one ree, $0.00 price asked by others for boys’ monthiies. 
Special rates to er schools. Just the thing to hold 
boys in attendance. Specimen copies free. Add 


DAVID C. COOK PVBLISHING COMPANY 
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Individual Communion 


Send fi ‘ree catalogue 
Outfits. one Lo pe 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO, 
Dept. EF, Rochester, N, ¥. 
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INDIVIDUAL-CUP 
COMMUNION SERVICE 
Churches about to adopt should 
learn of the superior merits of 
this service. Address, ee 
Box 332. Lima, o. 


as 
Cc Communion Serv ice . o, 





RUGS 


FROM 


Old Carpets 


Hundreds of pleased customers testify 
to the satisfactory results obtained from 
making rugs from their old worn-out 
material. 

Write for particulars, 


LEWIS BATTING CO. 
et ata lanl 


WARD’S 


“Boston” Typewriter Papers 


Made especially for satisfactory results in all 
" writin ing machine work. 


Our NEW Sample Book free upon request. 
49 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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The Langworthy Case Closed 


It will be remembered by many of our read- 
ers that in June, 1899, Charles E. Sherman of 
New York, one of the heirs of Sarah W. 
Langworthy, wife of the late Rev. Dr. Isaac 
P. Langworthy, brought a billin equity in the 
United States Circuit Court for the District of 
Massachusetts to recover the $10,000 legacy 
which was left in Dr. Langworthy’s will to the 
American Congregational Association. The 
case was heard in the United States Circuit 
Court on the defendant’s demurrer in Septem- 
ber, 1900, before Judge Brown of Rhode 
Island. He sustained the contention of the 
defendant and dismissed the complainant’s 
bill; that is, decided the case in favor of the 
association. 

The complainant, Mr. Sherman, took an ap- 
peal from the decision of Judge Brown to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, where 
the matter was again, and exhaustively, ar- 
gued in October last before Judges Putnam of 
Maine, Aldrich of New Hampshire and Low- 
ell of Massachusetts. 

The court has now given a decision sustain- 
ing Judge Brown’s decision, holding that the 
legacy to the association was valid, and per- 
mitting it henceforth to devote the income of 
the fund to the uses of the Congregational 
Library, in which the late Dr. Langworthy 
took so deep an interest. 

The case was argued for the complainant by 
Hon. Roger M. Sherman of New York, and 
for the respondent association by M. F. Dick- 
inson and Walter Bates Farr of this city. 





In and Around Boston 


Dr. Hale’s Ten Times Ten 

Boston is much too proud of her Nestor in 
philanthropy to allow the eightieth anniver- 
sary of his birthday to pass without some 
recognition in which the public may share. 
Edward Everett Hale was born April 3, 1822, 
and he remembers still farther back, for he 
is writing for The Outlook Memories of a 
Hundred Years; and with the papers of his 
father in his library, and his personal recol- 
lections of men who were in their prime at 
the beginning of the last century, he makes 
his claim good. A large company of men, 
representing the religious denominations 
historical, literary, philanthropic and other 
societies, clubs, newspapers and business or- 
ganizations, met in the chapel of the Old 
South Church on the evening of Jan. 21 to de- 
vise ways for celebrating the octogenarian’s 
birthday. 

It was found that Symphony Hall had been 
engaged for the oecasion, and that Hon. 
George F. Hoar had promised to be present. 
Maj. Henry L. Higginson was elected chair- 
man of the committee, on which a number of 


FOOD WILL DO IT. 
Made Over a Man of 60. 








Food that will put the vigor of life into 
@ man of sixty is worth knowing about. 
Mr. Chas. E. Allen of 5306 Master St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., says. 
age of fifty-nine I was advised by a friend 
to adopt rolled oats for my breakfast diet 
in the place of white bread. I followed the 
advice with some benefit, but was still 
troubled with heart weakness and general 
debility, requiring medicine from time to 
time; the bowels were also aff to an 
extent. 

About six months ago while still half sick 
and very weak I commenced to use Grape- 
Nuts Breakfast Food and soon noticed an 
improvement in my general health, with the 
gradual disappearance of unfavorable symp- 
toms. Heart pitation decreased and a 
new feeling of vigor manifested itself in 
various ways. Tonics were no longer needed, 
bowels became natural, nerves were steady 
andI seemed te have returned, ina de- 
gree, to the vigor of middle age. ere has 
also been a gain in flesh, my weight having 
increased from 137 to 151 pounds. 

You are welcome to use my name if you 
desire to publish this voluntary testimony.” 


“Five years ago at the | 


noted men outside the city, on invitation, 
have expressed their willingness to serve. 
It was the unanimous sentiment of the meet- 
ing that Dr. Hale should be heard as far as 
he could be persuaded to speak, and that 
Senator Hoar should deliver the principal ad- 
dress. An executive committee of twenty 
was app dinted to arrange a detailed plan, and 
no doubt a memorable celebration will be 
held on Thursday, April 3. 


The Old South Historical Society's Play 
Woodstock, a dramatization of Scott’s novel 


by one of his own contemporaries, was the | 


play given by the Old South Historical So- 
ciety Jan. 28, in Union Hall. It will be re- 
membered that last winter the society pre- 
sented Longfellow’s “Giles Corey,’ which 
illustrated the period of history under con- 
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sideration at that time. This year the Puri- | 


tan has*been the theme, and Cavalier and 


Roundhead, Cromwell and Charles II. were | 


intelligently represented by young people | 
from Harvard, Radcliffe, the Institute of | 
Technology, ete. Sir Walter was paid the | 


compliment of dramatization, as modern au- 
thors are, and with mueh the same result; 
for the play is stilted and by no means 
as interesting as the novel. 


Stage settings | 


and costumes were good, the acting was | 


creditable as a whole and in one or two parts 
unusually clever. This is a unique way of 
studying history, but very effective. 


irs. Gulick’s Spanish School 


Friends of the International Institute for | 
Girls in Spain rallied in good numbers at the | 
annual meeting of the institute at the Old 
South Church, Jan. 29. Few are better in- | 
formed as to conditions in Spain than Mrs. | 
Alice Gordon Gulick, the director of the in- | 


stitute. In her report she said that with | 


the increase of respect for the United States 
has come a great desire for an American edu- 
cation. There is no other school in Spain 
which offers the training provided by the 
institute. More than 3,000 children are being 
taught by women educated at Mrs. Gulick’s 
school, and yet the demands for teachers can- 
not be supplied. 


Hampton Institute Heard 

President Frissell addressed the Ministers’ 
Meeting on Monday, introduced by the new 
moderator, Rev. G. A. Tewksbury. Dr. Fris- 
sell stated the claims of the institute upon 
Congregational churches and outlined the 
work which it is doing so aeceptably. The 
Hampton Quartet sang. On the previous 
evening the Old South Church was put at the 
disposal of President Frissell and Dr. E. E. 
Hale was among the speakers. 


Fresh Testimony as to the Philippines 
Edward Atkinson, Frank B . Sanborn and 
other distinguished anti-imperialists were 
among the large number of persons who lis- 
| tened last Saturday afternoon at the Twen- 
tieth Century Ciub to an address which was 
| like a good breeze from the West, clearing the 
air of misrepresentation and calumny. The 
speaker was Charles H. Ames of the publish- 
ing house of D. C. Heath & Co., who last 
autumn spent two months in the Philippines. 
His sojourn produced such a strong impres- 
sion of the need and value of the American 
| government, and the honesty and ability of 
| the authorities in control, that he comes home 
prepared to defend the acquisition of the 
islands, and hopeful regarding ultimate con- 
ditions. He had unusual opportunities of 
acquainting himself with the work already 
done in extending telegraphs and railroad 
lines, in establishing a pure civil service, and 
particularly in educating the Filipinos under 
the direction of the thousand American 
teachers and five thousand native teachers. 
He discounted the tales of cruelty on the part 
of the soldiery. He admitted that they were 
terrible fighters, but that they hated war and 
were doing their best to bring it to a close, 
and that when the enemy surrendered our 
soldiers were more than lenient. 
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Malt 
Breakfast Food 


is a distinctly palatable 
and wholesome food for 
breakfast, luncheon and 
supper. It has the food 
value of whole wheat and 
the tonic-digestive prop- 
erties of Malt. It is a per- 
fect food for all ages and 
all conditions, but is par- 
ticularly recommended 
for brain workers and 
others whose nervous or- 
ganization makes an eas- 
ily digested, concentrated 
food almost a necessity. 

All grocers sell it — 
most good hotels serve it. 

Our booklet contain- 
ing “Breakfast Menus 
for a Month” and a cab- 
inet size half-tone of our 
little Malt-Cereal girl sent 
free on request. 

A half-pound sample 
free on receipt of six 
cents for postage. 


THE MALTED CEREALS CO. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 











Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 














——— Funeral 
= Undertakers = 
= and Embal. = 





2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. .. . 
«++ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establish a: < t p in attend- 








ance day and night. 


HOOPING- COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English wi 
W. Epw. 50m, 


Cure 
internal medicine. rie > ARD & 
Queen Victoria St.. pn ony bk Wholesale 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N.¥- 
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St. Paul’s Largest Church Burned 


(Continued from page 218.) 


trical wiring near the pipe organ. Every 
effort made by the whole fire department of 
St. Paul proved unavailing, and the building 
was completely consumed except for the thick 
prick walls. There is already talk of rebuild- 
ing, especially if the walls prove available. 
Dr. 8S. G. Smith, whose study was in the 
church, lost his library, valued at $12,000, on 
which we understand there was an insurance 
of $2,500. He has the sympathy of his breth- 
ren in this personal side of the disaster as 
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Northfield were addressed by Rev. F. L. 
Goodspeed in the morning, and in the even- 
ing by Rev. John T. Stone of Baltimore.-——At 
Benzonia Academy, Michigan, the students 
passed resolutions expressing their sense of 
responsibility for carrying out the ideals of 
the founders of the academy.——At the Bos- 
ten University the students listened to an ad- 
dress by Francis H. Rowley, D. D.——At Bates 
College, Lewiston, Me., Rev. H. A. Bridgman 
was the speaker. 


Record of the Week 


well as in the loss of the building. The . 


auditorium of People’s Church was exten- 
sively used for lectures and concerts, and on 
its platform Lave appeared in the last decade 
some of the most noted literary and musical 
people of the land. The membership has 
been brought up to over 500, under Dr. Smith, 
its only pastor from the beginning. Some 
years ago the church came into full affilia- 
tion with our denomination. R. P. H. 


Day of Prayer for Colleges 
MT. HOLYOKE 


The series of daily meetings at Mt. Hol- 
yoke College in observance of the Week of 
Prayer began on Sunday evening, Jan. 26, 
with an address by Rev. G. H. Gutterson 
on Hindu life. The following meetings, con- 
ducted by members of the faculty, graduates 
or students, considered the topics, Intellect- 
ual and Spiritual Alertness, The Golden 
Rule in College Life, The College Woman 
and Her Relation to the Outside World, The 
Marks of Christ, If 1 Were in College Now, 
and The Living that is Better Worship and 
Service. 

On the Day of Prayer the program of the 
college vesper service was followed through- 
out. The address was given by Rev. Dr. 
W. R. R chards of Plainfield, N. J., from the 
text, “ Feed my sheep.” His theme was The 
Privileges and the Opportunities of Christian 
Work. 

BEREA 

To the students of Berea the week of 
prayer is especially helpful, for many of 
them come from parts of the state where 
there are few religious privileges. Through 
the influences of the meetings held in Jan- 
uary more than 150 young peopie have begun 
a Christian life. 


IN GENERAL 


At Doane College, Crete, Neb., the day was 
observed by special meetings, with The Choice 
ofa Life Work as acentral theme. Thespeak- 
ers were Rey. Messrs. Harmon Bross, John 
W. Cowan and R. T. Cross. —The schools at 





Calls 


CORBIN, OLIVER L., Buena Park, Cal., adds Los 
Alamitos to his field. 

CourRTER, JOHN E., Rock Creek, O., to become 
missionary for Pope Co., IJl., under commission of 
I. H.M.S. Accepts. 

DAVIgs, THos. D., E. Sumner, Me., to Wolcott, 
Vt. Accepts, and is at work. 

GRANT, LATHROP C., Presb., Eau Claire, Wis., de- 
clines call to Menomonie. 

HowkKIns, CHAS. W., Veazie, Me., to Harford, Pa. 
Accepts. 

HUSBAND, CHAS. H., to remain another year at 
Dover and Wakarusa Valley, Kan. Accepts. 

JAMES, GEO. W., Hiteman, Io., to Cincinnati. De- 
clines. 

JENKINS, OWEN, formerly of Collinwood, 0O., to 
Brightwood Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. Accepts. 

KELLEY, J. J., to Gay’s Mills and Mt. Sterling, 
Wis. 

KNOPF, FRANK E., recently of Michigan City, Ind , 
to Uheyenne, Wyo. 

Moats, JoHn W., Pawnee, Okl., to Anadarko, Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

RICHARDS, JEHIEL 8., No. Yarmouth, Me., to be- 
come a general missiomary of the Maine Mis. Soc. 
Accepts. 

SLADE, WM. F., Waldoboro, Me., to First Ch., 
Braddock, Pa, 1s at work. 

Woopsum, WALTER H., Bath, N. H., to Hamp- 
stead. 

WALLACE, DAVID., to remain indefinitely at Lunen- 
burg, Mass., where he had intended to resign, 
having completed five years’ service. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Hircucock, LYMAN P., i. Alameda, Cal., Jan. 27. 
Sermon, Rev. C. R. Brown; other parts, Rev. Drs. 
C. 8. Nash, G. C. Adams, J. K. McLean and W.C. 
Pond. 

MosR, ALBERT G., o. Cambridge, Vt., Jan. 29. 
Sermon, Rev. R. E. L. Irving; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Edwin Wheelock, F. C. Taylor, G. N. 
Kellogg, E.G. French, H. C. Howard and C. H. 


Merrill. 
Resignations 


ABBOTT, ERNEST H., Fryeburg, Me., to join the 
editorial staff of The Outlook. 

BAKER, ERNEST L., Center Harbor, N. H. 

BAYLEY, Dwicur S., Grand Junction, Col. 

BLIss, HOWARD S., Upper Montclair, N. J., to ac- 
cept the presidency of Beyrout Protestant College, 
Beyrout, Syria. 

CHYNOWETH, JOHN T., Sheboygan, Wis. 

JENKINS, JoSIAH H., North Ch., Denver, Col. 

KAYE, Jas. R., Hudson, 8S. D. 

KELLOGG, H. MARTIN, McIndoe Falls, Vt. 

MURRAY, EDWARD W., People’s Ch., indianapolis, 
Ind., to enter evangelistic work. Retains his 








COFFEE EYES. 


It Attacks Many Persons There 


To illustrate how coffee can affect the eyes 
ed gerd of a lady in Wvodland, [o., are 
_ “I was brought up to believe that tea was 
‘njurious, but was allowed to drink coffee 
from childhood. Ever since | can remember 

ve been subject to severe attacks of head- 

ache, otherwise my health was pretty good 

until a short time ago my eyes became af- 

fected ; they ached and pained me continually 

and were often toon inflamed. I also had 

a, feelings in my head almost con- 
y. 


One time we were obliged to do without 
nilx or cream for a few weeks, and not rel- 
ishing my coffee clear I left« ff itsuse. Ina 
short time I was surprised to find my eyes 
steatly improved, and I felt better in every 
Way; still I did not mistrust the coffee, and 

San its use as soon as we got cream again. 
Within a few days my eyes were worse than 
i Then I resolved to quit coffee abso- 
utely and take up Postum. This | did and 
my eyes quickly recovered. 

My experience shows that while coffee 
Caused headache and eye trouble, Postum 
00d Coffee does not produce any bad effects 
Whatever and is greatly strengthening and 
Nourishing.” Name given by Postum Co., 





le Creek, Mich. 


resid at Indianapolis. 

PARKER, LEONARD S., assistant pastorate at First 
Ch., Cambridge, Mass., closing fifteen years’ serv- 
ice. 

WaTson, Wa. H., Red Lodge, Mont., withdraws 
resignation. 

Woop, Frep C., Gaylord, Mich., to take effect 
April 1, closing five years’ pastorate. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 

APACHE, OKL., 13 Jan., 17 members. Organized 

by Rev. L. B. Parker. 
MANLIUvS, ILL. KEV. J. H. Runalls, pastor. 
ROCKVALE, MONT., rec. Pastor, Rev. J. S. Tor- 

rence of Laurel. 

Stated Supplies 

BLANDFORD, LEVI D., Leadville, Col., at North 


Ch., Denver. 
MALONE, SAm’t J., Annawan, IIl., at Enid., Okl. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 10, 
10.30 A.M. Subject, The Student Problem in the 
Great Cities; speaker, net d 8. Pritchett, LL.D., 
president of Mass. Inst. of Technology. 

HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION, Springfield, Mass., Cooley’s 
Hotel, Feb. 11. 

NEw YORK CLERICAL UNION, United Charities Ruild- 
ing. Feb. 10, 11 a.m. Subject, The Religious Utility 
of the Boys’ Club—a discussion. 

MINNEAPOLIS MINISTERS’ UNION, Plymouth Ch., 
Feb. 10. Subject, Professor King’s book, The Recon: 


REWARD OF MERIT, 


A New Catarrh Cure Secures National 
Popularity in Less than One Year. 


Throughout a great nation of eighty 
million it is a desperate struggle to se- 
cure even a recognition for a new article, 
to say nothing of achieving popular favor, 
and yet within one year Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets, the new catarrh cure, has met 
with such success that today it can be 
found in every drug store throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

_ To be sure, a large amount of advertis- 
ing was necessary in the first instance to 
bring the remedy to the attention of the 
public, but every one familiar with the 
subject knows that advertising alone 





never made any article permanently suc- 
cessful. It must have in addition abso- 
lute, undeniable merit, and this the new 
catarrh cure certainly possesses in a 
marked degree. 

Physicians, who formerly depended 
upon inhalers, sprays and local washes or 
ointments, now use Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets, because, as one of the most prominent 
stated, these tablets contain in pleasant, 
convenient form all the really efficient 
catarrh remedies, such as red gum, blood 
root and similar antiseptics. 

They contain no cocaine nor opiate, 
and are given to little children with en- 
tire safety and benefit. 

Dr. J. J. Reitiger of Covington, Ky., 
says: ‘‘I suffered from catarrh in my 
head and throat every fall, with stoppage 
of the nose and irritation in the throat, 
affecting my voice and often extending 
to the stomach, causing catarrh of the 
stomach. I bought a fifty-cent package 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets at my drug- 
gist’s, carried them in my pocket and 
used them faithfully, and the way in 
which they cleared my head and throat 
was certainly remarkable. I had no ca- 
tarrh last winter and spring, and consider 
myself entirely free from any catarrhal 
trouble.” 

Mrs. Jerome Ellison of Wheeling, W. 
Va, writes: ‘I suffered from catarrh 
nearly my whole life, and last winter my 
two children also suffered from catarrhal 
colds and sore throat so much they were 
out of school a large portion of the win- 
ter. My brother, who was cured of ca- 
tarrhal deafness by using Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets, urged me to try them so much 
that I did so, and am truly thankful for 
what they have done for myself and my 
children. I always keep a box of the 
tablets in the house, and at the first ap- 
pearance of a cold or sore throat we nip 
it in the bud, and catarrh is no longera 
household affliction with us.” 

Full-sized packages of Stuart’s Catarrh 
oo are sold for fifty cents at all drug- 
gists. 

Send for book on cause and cure of 
catarrh, mailed free. Address, F. A. Stu- 
art Co., Marshall, Mich. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. g@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, 0. 





struction of eology, reviewed by Rev. A. E. Barnes. 
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We Would Give $50,000 in Cash 


if the people of the United States could in some way be made to realize that the greatest offer that has ever been made in real 
estate, or probably ever will be made, is embodied in our proposition to sell a lot in New York City with all city improvements 
for $480—because if the situation were actually understood by every person in the country there would not be one single foot 
of property left twenty-four hours after this knowledge was brought to their attention. 

We are selling lots for less than $500 which are intrinsically worth $20,000 if you will take into consideration the 





three elements which have gone to make up values in New York City outside of Ne :—distance from the center, trans- 


portation facilities, rate of fare. Thedifference is, the $20,000 lot had transportation to 


3333 


eral years ago, and now is surrounded 
with houses costing an 
average of from $10,000 





EXAMPLES 

Lot on corner 146th Street 
and Third Avenue, New York 
City, worth in 1881 $1,500, 
sold in spring of 1901 for 
$70,000 to Henry Lewis Mor- 
ris. His grandfather sold it 
for $155 in 1853. 

Lot on 80th Street, opposite 
Central Park, sold in 1850 for 
$50.), in 1901 brought a price 
that showed an increase of 
$500 every 60 days from 1850 
to 1901, 


This increase will be 


to $40,000 apiece, while 

our land, which has only 

just now secured this im- 
s} provement in transporta- 
} tion, must wait until the 
people realize that this 
has been secured, and 
until the solidly built 
portions (now so com- 
paratively close to us) 
have reached and en- 
veloped us, and actually 
brought the values where 








maintained as surely as 
New York is destined to 


Cor. Utica Ave. and Linden Boulevard, Rugby. 


they rightfully belong. 


grow, and as surely Every Improvement made within six months. 333s 3g 
as equal transportation : 
makes equal values, so surely will this lot be worth as much relatively as the lot in upper Manhattan. This is incontrovertible truth. 

We can prove it if you come to New York. We will try to prove it if you will send us your name and address. Is it not 
worth your while? We ask nothing of you except a letter or a postal. If we were sure you were in good earnest we would far 
rather say, send us your name and we will send you tickets to New York. This you know is.obviously impossible, but if you 
will Jet us put the matter before you we will in some way prove that our proposition is a sound one, if we have to bring you 
to New York to do it. 

What we want is to have you know that we are honest, and that every statement we make is incontrovert.b'e truth. 
Then we are absolutely certain that we can do business together. 

We sell a $480 lot for $10 down and $6 per month. This carries a life insurance, a guaranteed increase of 20% in 
one year, a free round trip ticket to New York (east of Chicago, or a like distance), all improvements, your money back with 
6% interest if not found as represented. What more can we do? Now, will you send us your name? 


WOOD, HARMON @ COMPANY 


Department A 3 257 Broadway, New York 


New Wash Dress Goods 





STREET FLOOR 


David & John Anderson's Ginghams 

David & John Anderson’s Cheviots 

Mercerized Cotton Suitings 

Printed French Linons 

Silk Striped Linons 

Scotch Novelty Ginghams 

Mercerized Cotton Bareges 

Grenadines, white, black, black and 
white or white and black 

Silk Stripe Grenadines 

Striped Linen Batistes 

French Printed Organdies 

French Printed Mousselines de I’ Inde 

French Printed Medina Muslins 

French Printed Batistes Brilliante 

French Printed Japonaise Mercerisee 

French Printed Japonaise Pointillee 

French Printed Gaze Raye 


ALSO 
American Dimities at 123 and 15c 
American Dotted Muslins at 124c 
Barnaby Ginghams at 
American Brilliants at 


32-inch Ginghams at 25c 


| SECOND FLOOR 


| French and English Piques 
| English and Austrian Oxfords 
Toile Francais 
French Suitings 
Gaze Pointille 
French Priuted Muslins 
French Plumetis, white or colors 
Embroidered Nainsooks 
Embroidered Piques 2 
Dotted Swisses, white or colors 
Fancy Swisses 
Striped Linons 
Colored Linen Batistes 
Irish Dimities, white or colors 
Printed Dimities, French or Irish 
French Printed Plumetis 
Delanaise Novelties 
French Brilliants 
Embroidered Waist Patterns 
Embroidered Allovers and Flounces 
| Viyella Unshrinkable Flannels 
| Linen Suitings 
| Linen Ginghams 
| Linen Dimities 
| Embroidered Shirt Waist Linens 
| Plain White Shirt Waist Linens 
| Linen Ducks 
| Linen Canvas, Single or double 
width 
Linen Crash Suitings 


“David & John Anderson’s Ginghams” 


STRIKING NEW DESIGNS RECEIVED 


Send for Samples 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


BOSTON 





SorosiS 


ve uf 


A few pairs left of the odd 
lots for women with dainty 
feet who wear AA and AAA 
widths—You get a reduction 
of $1.00 per pair if you can 
wear the narrow widths. 


Price for them 


2.50 %. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Winter St. and Temple Place 
BOSTON 





